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COLON KL  (’arlos  ll)afu*z,  actual  Kxccutivo  of  Chile,  with  the 
rank  of  Vice  President  at  the  time  of  the  election,  was 
elected  hy  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  :h)(),()()0  votes 
cast  at  the  elections  in  May  last. 

It  will  he  recalled  that  after  a  brief  hut  extremely  active  term  as 
Premier,  Chdonel  lhahez  was  appointed  Vice  President  immediately 
following  former  President  Figueroa-Larrain’s  request  for  a  two 
months’  leave  of  absence.  Shortly  aftel■^^•ard  the  latter  re(iuested  to 
he  relieved  of  office,  whereupon  Colonel  Ibanez  signed  a  decree  con¬ 
voking  elections  to  fill  the  vacant  presidential  chair,  announcing  at 
the  same  time  his  own  candidacy  for  that  exalted  office. 

In  a  statement  to  the  prt'ss  immediately  after  his  election.  President 
Ibanez  said:  “f  am  profoundly  grateful  to  my  fellow  countrymen, 
who  in  such  generous  fashion  have  expressed  their  desire  that  I 
continue  to  head  the  campaign  for  the  moral,  economic,  and  social 
betterment  of  Chile.” 

President  Ibanez  assumes  the  full  responsibility  of  government  with 
the  same  program  of  administrative  and  economic  reconstruction  he 
has  been  so  vigorously  carrying  out  for  the  last  two  years.  The  will 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  recent  elections,  simply  gives  that 
program  the  stamp  of  their  almost  unanimous  approval.  Work  and 
order  will  he  the  watchword,  the  productive  elements  of  the  nation 
will  have  direct  representation  in  the  (lovernment,  and  the  sons  of  the 
soil  will  have  their  full  share  in  the  development  of  national  resources 
and  wealth. 

The  new  President  of  Chile  w  as  horn  some  45  years  ago  in  the  city 
of  Linares,  one  of  the  numerous  rural  communities  scattered  along 
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the  line  of  the  };reat  Central  Valley  whieh  constitute  the  backbone 
of  the  national  life  of  the  Chilean  Republic.  His  family,  which 
traces  its  descent  directly  hack  to  the  orijiinal  settlers  of  the  country, 
orifjinally  possessed  one  of  the  large  fortunes  of  the  country,  hut  time 
and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  new  branches  have  left  little  more 
than  the  memory  of  former  affluence. 

The  old  familiar  virtues,  however,  have  been  preserved  intact; 
orderly  habits,  simple  living,  frugal  fare,  and  self-reliance  have  been 
transmitted  undiminished  in  the  Ibanez  family  strain.  From  the 
beginning  young  Carlos  Ibanez  displayed  traits  of  character  as 
definite  in  purpose  and  aspiration,  as  pei-severing  and  tenacious  in 
attainment.  Somewhat  counter  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  who 
preferred  the  navy,  he  elected  to  follow  a  military  career.  Of  a 
reserved  and  retiring  disposition,  more  inclined  to  solitary  study 
than  the  comradeship  of  the  students’  hall,  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  chosen  field. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  in  1903  from  the  National  Military 
.Vcademy  in  Santiago,  Lieutenant  Ibanez  was  assigned  to  serve  as 
instructor  in  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador.  And  it  may 
he  said  that  his  firm  belief  that  a  scientifically  organized  and  disci¬ 
plined  army  is  the  best  bulwark  against  anarchy  and  revolution 
dates  from  his  personal  experience  and  leadership  in  the  organization 
of  the  armed  forces  of  that  Central  American  Republic.  While 
there.  Captain  Ibanez  married  Senorita  Rosa  Quiroz  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Salvadorean  family. 

Upon  his  return  to  Chile,  in  1909,  Captain  Ibanez  again  took  his 
place  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Cazadores.  Two  years 
later  he  entered  the  war  academy,  the  finishing  school  for  officers  of 
the  Chilean  Army.  Later  still  he  passed  some  time  with  the  garrison 
at  Tacna,  going  afterward  to  Iquique  as  commissioner  of  police. 
His  wife  died  in  1918,  leaving  him  two  children,  Rosa  and  Carlos, 
shown  in  the  photograph  which  accompanies  this  sketch. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  found  him  back  with  his  old 
(’azadores  in  Santiago,  where  he  became  one  of  the  guiding  forces  in 
the  political  upheaval  of  that  year.  Since  then  he  has  been  the 
leading  force  in  the  (lovenunent  of  Chile,  first  as  Minister  of  War, 
later  as  Premier,  and  still  later  as  Vice  President. 


THREE  NOTABLE  PAN 
AMERICAN  CONFER¬ 
ENCES  V  V 

In  the  plethora  of  international  fjatherings  which,  the  world  over, 
has  distinguished  the  first  half  of  the  year  1927,  the  three  Pan 
American  Conferences  recently  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  easily  command  front 
rank,  both  for  the  number  of  sovereign  States  represented  and  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  questions  discussed  therein. 

Such  conferences  constitute  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
fundamental  solidarity,  with  respect  to  commercial,  economic,  and 
social  problems,  of  the  American  Republics.  They  also  hear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  that  large  and  constantly  increasing 
body  of  representative  Americans,  of  all  classes,  who  most  earnestly 
desire  the  maintenance  and  the  strengthening  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  nations  of  the  American  continent.  This  desire,  present 
in  all  three  conferences,  was  particularly  marked  in  the  Third  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference,  in  the  discussion  of  new  and  intri¬ 
cate  problems  due  to  changing  conditions  and  standards,  and  in  a 
general  cooperative  endeavor  to  eliminate  commercial  barriers  and 
to  reconcile  legitimate  national  interests  and  aspirations  with  the 
common  American  good. 

That  notable  progress  was  made  in  all  three  congresses  will  he  seen 
in  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  the  full  text  of  which  is  here 
given.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  Inter-American  Commercial 
Aviation  Commission  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  the  achieve¬ 
ment  was  to  a  large  degree  of  a  pioneer  character.  Moreover,  no 
one  can  read  the  “Bases  for  a  Convention,’’  drafted  and  adopted  by 
that  commission,  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  breadth  of 
view  and  generous  American  spirit  with  which  it  is  permeated 
throughout.  America  as  a  whole  will  await  with  keen  interest  the 
convention  which  it  is  confidently  believed  will,  before  too  long,  he 
constructed  upon  these  working  bases. 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  Second  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Uniformity  of  Specifications  was,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
of  the  conferences  mentioned,  dealing  as  it  does  with  an  infinitude 
of  detail  and  minutia  which  enters  into  almost  every  aspect  of  human 
industry,  any  change  in  which  must  come  as  the  result  of  long  and 
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patit'iit  research,  and  a  series  of  e(iually  extended  and  patiently  eon- 
diieted  educational  eainpaifrns  in  all  the  countries  suhscrihino:  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  initiative  and  <;ood  will  needed  for  this 
dillicult  task  are,  however,  not  lackiiif;,  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
pr(»vide  the  workinji  machinery  without  which  ^ood  will  may  easily 
run  to  waste. 

1 

KKSOLUTIONS  APPROVKl)  BY  THF:  THIRD  PAN 
AMERICAN  C’OMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  (Conference  adopts  the 
following  resolutions: 

I 

Throunli  till*  executive  coininilttH',  tlie  Third  Pan  .\mericaii  Coniinercial 
('onference  expre.sses  its  profiiiind  sympathy  to  tlie  (Joveniinent  and  i)eople  of 
tlie  I'nited  States  for  tlie  catastrophe  caused  by  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  its  .syinjiathy  and  admiration  for  the  .\merican  Red  Cross  which, 
as  always,  occupies  the  ])ost  of  vanguard  in  attending  to  and  succoring  the  victims 
of  the  jiresent  (ii.saster. 

II 

Uecogni/.ing  the  economic  .solidarity  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Third 
Pan  .American  (^mimercial  ('onference  begs  to  jiresent  to  the  International 
Kconomic  Conference,  which  has  as.sembled  at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the 
I>‘ague  of  Nations,  its  warmest  wishes  and  to  expre.ss  the  ho|H‘  that  the  labors 
of  the  conference  will  bring  about  hajipy  results  for  the  reconstruction  of  Kurope 
and  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions  of  living  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Ill 

That  with  the  object  of  fostering  friendly  relations  between  the  .American 
nations,  of  intensifying  trade  betwin'ii  them,  of  encouraging  the  exploitation  of 
their  va.st  territory,  of  concentrating  within  them  the  energies  that  are  ilirected 
toward  other  regions  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  offered, 
and  in  order  to  augment  and  a.ssure  the  international  cohesion  of  the  continent 
and  the  Greater  Antilles,  it  is  necessary  and  desirable — 

1.  That  the  establishment  of  new  routes  of  communication  be  effected  in 
accordance  with  studies  coordinated  lietwetm  contiguous  countries  and  a  pre¬ 
viously  established  plan,  when  they  may  constitute  a  new  tie  of  union  between 
them. 

2.  That  the  .American  nations  carry  out  exiilorations  in  the  regions  that  have 
as  yet  not  been  given  over  to  exploitation,  determining  their  conditions  of  habit- 
ahility  and  production,  as  well  as  the  .study  of  the  interior  rivers  that  may  be 
utilized  as  routes  of  communication  with  the  exterior. 

3.  That  a  committee  be  designated  which  should  be  charged  with  all  matters 
relating  to  the  utilization  of  the  wealth  of  .America  and  which  should  determine 
tho.se  desirable  to  exploit,  with  an  indication  of  the  part  of  the  continent  that 
offers  the  be.st  conditions  for  each  industry. 


(H'KXIXd  SKSSIOX,  TllIKI)  TAX  AMKKK  AX  COMM  EKCI A  I,  COXFEKEXCE 

Tho  iiiiiiiKural  session  of  the  Confen-nc'e  met  May  2  in  the  Hall  of  the  Aineriras  of  the  Pan  Ameriean 
Cnion.  On  the  s|ieakers’  stand  a|>|H‘ar.  U'ft  to  riisht:  Mr.  U‘wis  E.  Pierson.  PerinaiM'nt  Chairman  of 
the  ConfeiviMs*;  S»‘nor  Dr.  Enrii|iie  olaya,  .Mini.ster  of  Colomhia  to  the  Cnited  .'states  and  Vuv  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  OoverniiiK  Hoard  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Cnion;  and  Hon.  Frank  H.  KelloKi!.  .“Vi-retary  of 
State  of  the  Cnited  .States 

4.  That  tho  desifttiatioii  of  tlio  said  foiiiiititttt*,  as  well  as  the  piihlieatioti 
of  the  resitlt  of  its  work,  Ik*  etitrtisted  to  the  Pati  .\iiierieati  I'tiioii,  whieh  will 
carry  uut  this  reeomiiietidatioii  itt  the  iiiaittier  it  deeiiis  most  desirable. 

IV 

To  reeomitietid  the  drawitiK  itp  of  ititertiatiotial  agreements,  so  that,  withotit 
prejttdiee  to  the  fi.seal  interests  of  atiy  tiatioti,  the  reeiproeal  tratisportatktti  of 
itierehatidise  by  mail  may  be  faeilitated  throttKh  the  widest  seope  pttssible  itt  parcel 
post  service. 

V 

It  is  reeommetided  that  with  the  aid  of  gjovernments,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  institutions,  aKrtH'inents  be  drawn  np  between  the  steamship  com¬ 
panies  and  other  mediums  of  commnnication  and  the  business  men  of  the  various 
countries  in  order  to  obtain  efficient  and  economical  .service  for  the  products  of 
each  in  a  well-considertHf  .\merican  intercourse. 

VI 

Whereas  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  development  of  highway  transpor 
tation  require  the  attention  of  trained  minds  everywhert*  in  their  solution;  and 

Whereas,  recognizing  this  fact,  engiiuH'rs  in  the  several  countries  of  .\meric8 
have  organize<l  a  Fan  .American  Confederation  for  Highway  Kducation,  with 


PKKSinENT  COOLIDdF.  KECEIVES  (M)M  M  EKCl  A  I,  CONKEKENCE  DEEEdATES 

On  May  fi  the  (lek'itales  from  the  l.atin  American  Reputilies  visited  the  White  ilniise  where  they  were 
eor<lially  rerviveii  l)y  the  f’resiilent 


national  fediTations  in  each  etnititry,  to  serve  as  a  elearitig  house  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  research  and  ediicatitttial  inattTial  iti  ordtT  that  each  coutitry  may  have 
available  the  practices  of  its  colleafsncs;  atid 

Whereas  the  First  Pan  Americati  C'otiKress  of  Highways  held  at  Buenos  Aires 
iti  l!)2o  tttticially  approved  of  the  program  of  the  Pati  Americati  Confederation 
for  Highway  Education: 

Hesolred,  That  the  Third  Pati  American  Ctmimercial  C'onference  likewise 
approve  the  work  of  this  body  and  request  btisiness  men  throughout  the  Pati 
American  I'nion  to  cooperate  with  the  Pan  American  Cotifederatioti  for  High¬ 
way  Education  to  the  end  that  sound  highway  development  may  be  acceleratetl 
in  each  of  said  countries. 

VII 

To  recommend  the  study  by  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Inter-American  High  Commission,  of  the  laws  and  regulations  adopted  for 
avoiding  collision,  including  maritime  signals,  visibility,  and  the  position  of 
lights  carried  by  ships  in  different  situations,  moving  or  anchored,  or  under 
different  atmospheric  conditions,  for  example,  during  fog  or  snow  storms,  by 
(lay  or  by  night;  signals  by  means  of  sounds,  signals  for  the  locating  of  shi|>s  when 
iiuH'ting  or  passing  or  following  each  other,  signals  in  channels,  etc.;  speed  of 
ships  during  bad  weather;  signals  in  case  of  di.saster,  etc.;  rules  on  ports  and 
interior  navigation;  rules  to  determine  the  seaworthiness  of  ships,  including 
rules  and  retpiirements  for  the  construction,  equipment,  insjK'ction,  certification 
of  ins|M‘ction,  com|H*tence,  and  discipline  of  crews;  rules  on  the  load  mark;  rules 
on  the  d(‘signation  ami  marking  of  ships,  including  the  position  of  the  name  of 
the  ship,  name  of  the  port  of  registry,  size  of  the  lettering,  and  uniform  size  of 
markings;  the  saving  of  life  and  proju-rty  in  case  of  shipwreck,  including  rules 
establishing  the  duties  of  ships  in  case  of  collision,  the  apparatus  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life,  as  lifeboats,  rafts,  fire  extinguishers,  etc.,  organization  of  salvage 
methods,  salvaging  apparatus  for  the  crews,  salvaging  stations,  means  of  trans¬ 
mitting  information  concerning  ships  in  danger  and  official  lookouts  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  etc.;  condition  of  officers  and  crews,  including  eyesight  and  general 
knowledge  of  salvage  methods;  maritime  rules,  including  rules  for  avoiding 
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collii^ioii  and  for  the  security  of  fishing  vessels;  night  signals  for  transmitting 
information  at  s(‘a,  including  a  system  of  rules  regarding  an  international  code 
of  signals;  information  on,  marking  of,  and  destruction  of  the  remains  t)f  ship¬ 
wrecks  and  other  obstacles  to  navigation;  notification  of  change  of  lights,  buoys, 
and  other  marks,  day  or  night;  possibility  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  buoys 
and  light  signals. 

VIII 

That  the  eoni'erence  recommend  the  organization  of  a  iiermanent  committee 
composwl  of  various  representatives  of  the  automobile  industry,  construction 
firms,  and  bankers  of  the  Unitetl  States  and  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
I.4itin-American  countries  composed  of  citizens  of  these  Republics  permanently 
residing  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  purpo.se  and  duties  of  this  permanent  committee  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  dis.semination  of  information  through  advertising  and  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  the  necessity  of  developing  to  the  utmost  the  construction  of 
national  and  international  highways. 

(2)  The  distribution  throughout  Latin  America  of  rejjorts,  booklets,  studies, 
and  views  of  the  authorities  on  these  matters  and  particularly  tho.se  connected 
with  the  technical,  economical,  and  financial  phases  in  the  construction  of  roads. 

(.'})  The  promotion  and  facilitation  of  contact  iK'tween  the  resjiective  countries 
and  the  manufacturers,  construction  companies,  bankers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  financing,  construction,  and  development  of  highways  in  Latin  .\merica. 

IX 

Whereas  inter- .Vmerican  trade  can  be  largely  increased  through  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  and  standardization  of  the  laws  and  regulations  jiertaining  to  customs 
procedure,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  shall  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resjH'ctive  governments  the  desirability  of  so  modifying 
the  cu.stoms  laws  and  regulations  as  to  |)ermit  the  establishment  of  bonded 
warehouses  and  all  possible  facilities  for  an  exiieditious  dispatch  of  shi]>ments. 

Whereas  inter- .Vmerican  trade  may  1h*  greatly  exjianded  by  the  moderation 
of  customs  fines,  lie  it  resolved  that  the  Pan  American  I'nion  shall  submit  to  the 
con.sideration  of  the  resiK*ctive  governments  the  desirability  of  .so  modifying 
their  laws  and  regulations  as  to  a.ssure  the  proper  collection  of  revenues  without 
unnece.ssary  restrictions  for  the  commercial  intere.sts  involved,  providing  also 
for  a  just  sy.stom  of  ajipeals,  either  before  the  judiciary  or  administrative  author¬ 
ity,  from  the  decisions  of  customs  officials. 

Whereas  inter-American  trade  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  bills  of 
lading  made  “to  order,”  l>e  it  re.solved  that  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  shall  call 
the  attention  of  the  res|H‘ctive  governments  to  the  desirability  of  so  iiuKlifying 
their  laws  and  regidations  as  to  recognize  those  bills  of  lading  and  that  whenever 
the  expression  “to  order”  is  not  followed  by  any  name  of  consignee'  it  must 
signify  to  order  of  the  shipiH'r,  this  to  a])ply  to  countries  which  do  not  recognize 
said  form  of  bill  of  lading. 

X 

Whereas  infer-.Vmerican  trade  is  hampered  by  the  diversity  in  the  consular 
l)roce*dure  of  the  different  .Vmerican  countries,  lie  it  resolved  that  the  Third 
Pan  .Vmerican  Commercial  Conference  recommend  the  creation  of  a  Pan  .Vmeri¬ 
can  committi'c  in  charge  of  studying  the  simplification  and  standardization  of 
consular  proct'ilure  as  to  inter- .Vmerican  trade  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  national  interests  of  the  res|iective  governments. 

It  is  also  recommendt*<l  to  the  governing  lioard  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union 
that  as  soon  as  jKissible  it  set  the  date  for  the  meeting  of  said  committee  and 
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invite  the  Koveriuneiits,  menit)ers  of  the  I'nion,  to  designate  the  respective 
technical  commissioners  to  represent  them. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Pan  .\merican  I’nion  that  it  transmit  the  results  of 
the  lalH)rs  of  the  committee  to  the  governments,  members  of  the  I'nion,  with 
the  object  that,  if  they  should  consider  it  advisable,  instructions  be  given  to  their 
delegations  so  that  they  may  submit  the  .said  labors  and  conclusions  at  which 
the  committee  may  arrive  to  the  Sixth  Pan  .\merican  Conference. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Pan  .Vmerican  I’nion  that  in  eooperation  with  the 
Inter- .American  High  Commi.ssion  it  carry  out  the  preliminary  work  involved 
in  preparing  the  work  of  the  conference  and  collect  the  material  that  is  to  .serve 
in  the  study  of  the  committee. 

XI 

That  in  the  interest  of  the  greater  development  of  Pan  .American  commercial 
intercourse  a  study  be  made  of  the  desirability  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
high  customs  duties  that  may  prevail  in  each  country.  This  study  should  be 
undertaken  by  committees  of  bu.siness  men  representing  the  different  American 
Republics  and  the  various  intere.sts  affected. 

XII 

That  in  the  intere.st  of  ea.sier  and  wider  distribution  and  greater  consumption 
of  the  produets  of  inter- -American  commerce  which  are  not  cla.s.sed  as  luxuries  a 
.study  be  made  by  each  government  of  the  desirability  of  reducing,  in  a  manner 
coinjiatible  with  its  fiscal  interests,  the  internal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed 
thereon. 

XIII 

That  the  Pan  .American  Union  collate,  classify,  and  publish,  in  statistical  form 
wherever  po.ssible,  all  data  on  duties,  procedure,  and  customs  re.strictions  affecting 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  countries  of  America  in  order  that  definite 
information  may  be  obtained  relative  to  the  obstacles,  either  technical  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  affect  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

That  these  statistics  include  especially  the  methods  followed  bj*  each  country 
in  collecting  customs  revenues  and  the  figures  and  percentages  corresponding 
to  imports  subject  to  duty  and  those  which  enter  free  of  duty  from  each  country 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  ob.stacles  to  commercial  intercourse. 

XIV 

That  in  the  interest  of  Pan  .American  commercial  intercourse  the  Pan  .American 
Union  endeavor  to  have  chamlH*rs  of  commerce  and  similar  organizations  of  the 
res|)ective  countries,  make  every  effort  to  clarify  and  make  uniform  the  meaning 
of  terms  used  in  commerce,  such  as  c.  i.  f.,  etc.,  special  attention  being  given  to 
those  that  may  be  ambiguous  or  which  at  present  lead  to  confusion. 

XV 

That  there  be  recommended  a  wider  application  and  use  of  the  metric  system 
in  inter- .American  commerce. 

XVI 

That  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  consider  the  desirability 
of  holding  a  Pan  .American  commercial  conference  at  least  every  four  years. 

XVII 

Whereas  trade,  commerce,  and  finance  are  designed  to  enhance  labor,  service, 
promote  production,  encourage  manufacture,  and  increase  consumption  and,  com- 
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This  cerenKiny  look  place  in  front  of  the  I*an  American  Cnion  immediately  jtrior  to  the  departure  of  the 
1-alin  American  deleuates.  May  13,  on  a  tour  of  the  central  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Cnited  States 

Ititiod,  aroall  ittleitdod  t<t  servo  litiiiiati  tioeds,  lesson  Ihe  biirdetis  of  life  atid  labor, 
atid  to  provide  iiiereasiiifjily  for  liiitiiati  happiness  atid  well  beitig:  Be  it 

Kfxolrt'il,  That  this  eonferetiee  reeointnetids  itielitditig  iti  the  agetida  for  eon- 
sideratioti  at  future  eotiferenees  the  sitbjeet  of  improving  the  niaterial  statidards 
of  life  and  labor  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  resiH'otive  eotmtries  iti 
their  relatioti  to  eotnmeree. 

XVIII 

That  the  ereatitm  of  I'diieational  institutions  be  promoted  for  the  teaching  of 
Knglish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  and  for  the  study  of  the  geography, 
history,  commerce,  industries,  laws,  and  social  institutions  of  all  the  nations  of 
America. 

That  the  interchange  of  students  and  profe.ssors  between  the  |H‘oples  of  .Vmerica 
Ik*  promoted. 

XIX 

That  the  Pan  .American  I'nion  secure  the  cooperation  of  .sanitary  offices  of 
the  nations  of  .America  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  plan  of  inter- .American 
ceMtperation  for  the  conservation,  protection,  and  development  of  the  livestock 
and  agricultural  indii.stries  for  the  puriMise  of  studying  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  elimination  of  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  to-<lay  exist  in  inter- 
.American  eommerce  with  res|H'et  to  the  products  of  agricultural  industry. 

XX 

That  there  be  recommended  to  the  governments  of  all  the  countries  of  .America 
the  desirability  of  simplifying  and,  if  |Jo.ssible,  of  eliminating  the  requirement  of 
obtaining  passiMtrts  in  going  from  one  country  to  another. 
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XXI 

'riiat  there  lie  reconuneiuled  elose  eooperatioii  lietweeii  the  etiaiutiers  of  eom- 
meree  of  ttie  eouiitries  of  America  ami  an  exeliange  of  the  puiilieations  wliieli 
tliey  may  issue. 

XXII 


Tiiat  tlie  Pan  .\meriean  I'nion  reeommend  strongly  to  all  Ameriean 
chambers  of  commerce  or  similar  organizations,  the  institution  of  arbitral  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  execution  of  arbitration  agreements  between  them. 

XXIII 

Whereas  the  insertion  of  the  “standard  clause”  in  buying  and  selling  con¬ 
tracts  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  application  of  existing  arbitration 
treaties,  this  conference  recommends  that  the  Pan  .American  I'nion  carry  on  an 
educational  cam[)aign  among  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  entities  of 
.America  to  the  end  that  the  said  clause  be  adojited  in  all  commercial  tran.sactions. 

II 

BASKS  FOR  A  ('ONVEXTIOX  AX  I)  RESOLI  TIOXS  AP¬ 
PROVED  BY  THE  IXTER-AMERICAX  CX)MMERCIAL 
AVIATIOX  COMMISSIOX 

The  undorsifinod  delogatps  of  the  (loverninents  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  C'hile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Salvador,  United  States, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington  from 
the  2d  to  the  19th  day  of  May,  1927,  to  constitute  the  Inter-American 
('ommission  on  Commercial  Aviation  convened  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  Pan  American  lYiion  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Fifth  International  (’onference  of  American  States,  as  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  which  ajipear  in  the  minutes  of  the  meetings, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  fifth  conference,  have 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  governing  board  the 
conclusions  and  resolutions  which  follow; 

CONCH'SIONS 

BASES  FOR  A  CONVENTION 

1.  The  high  eoutraeting  jiarties  recognize  that  every  power  has  complete  and 
exclusive  .sovereignty  over  the  air  space  almve  it.s  territory  and  territorial  waters. 

2.  The  pre.sent  convention  applies  exclu.sively  to  private  aircraft. 

3.  Private  aircraft  shall  be  deemed  to  be  all  classes  of  aircraft  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  exceptions; 

(a)  Military  aircraft,  which  embrace  every  aircraft  commanded  by  persons 
in  active  military  .service  or  detailed  for  the  purpo.se  by  com|)etent  authority. 

(/))  -Aircraft  exclusively  employed,  in  posts,  customs,  police,  and  other  State 
.services. 

4.  Kach  contracting  State  undertakes  in  time  of  |K‘ace  to  accord  freedom  of 
innocent  passage  above  its  territory  to  the  private  aircraft  of  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  States,  provided  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  present  convention 
are  observed.  The  regulations  established  by  a  contracting  State  with  regard 
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to  admission  over  its  territory  of  aircraft  of  other  contracting  States  shall  lie 
aiiplied  without  distinction  of  nationality. 

5.  Kach  contracting  State  has  the  right,  for  military  reasons  or  in  the  interest 
of  pidilie  safety,  to  prohibit  the  aircraft  of  the  other  contracting  States  from 
flying  over  certain  areas  of  its  territory,  with  the  reservation  that  no  distinction 
shall  be  made  in  this  respect  between  its  own  private  aircraft  engaged  in  inter¬ 
national  commerce  and  those  of  the  other  contracting  States  likewise  engaged. 
Every  contracting  State  may  furthermore  prescribe  the  route  to  be  followed  by 
aircraft  of  the  other  contracting  States  in  the  vicinity  of  prohibited  areas  or  when 
such  aircraft  are  approaching  certain  designated  airdromes  or  airports.  In  both 
cases  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  prohibited  areas  shall  be  published  and  com¬ 
municated  in  advance  to  the  other  contracting  States,  and  the  prescribed  course 
shall  Ik*  determined  with  exactness. 

tj.  Every  aircraft  over  a  prohibited  area  shall  be  obliged,  as  .soon  as  this  fact 
is  realized,  to  give  the  danger  signal  and  to  land  outside  of  the  prohibited  area 
as  soon  and  as  near  as  possible  to  one  of  the  airports  of  the  State  above  which 
it  was  wrongfully  flying. 

7.  The  contracting  States  shall  have  complete  liberty  to  permit  or  prohibit 
flying  above  their  territory  by  aircraft  of  the  nationality  of  a  noncontracting 
State. 

8.  Aircraft  shall  have  the  nationality  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  registered 
and  can  not  be  validly  registered  in  more  than  one  State. 

The  registration  entry  and  the  certificate  of  registration  shall  contain  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  aircraft  and  state  the  number  or  other  mark  of  identification  given 
by  the  constructor  of  the  machine,  the  registry  marks  and  nationality,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  name  of  the  airdrome  or  airport  usually  u.sed  by  the  aircraft,  and 
the  full  name,  nationality,  and  domicile  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  the  date  of 
registration. 

9.  The  registration  of  aircraft  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  special  provisions  of  each  contracting 
State. 
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10.  Every  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navigation  mu.st  carry  a  distinctive 
mark  of  its  nationality,  the  nature  of  such  distinctive  mark  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  several  contracting  States.  The  distinctive  marks  adopted  will  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  to  the  other  contracting  States. 

11.  Every  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navigation  shall  carry  with  it  in 
the  custody  of  the  aircraft  commander — 

(«)  A  certificate  of  registration,  duly  certified  to  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  registered; 

(6)  A  certificate  of  airworthine.ss,  as  provided  for  in  article  13; 

(c)  The  certificates  of  competency  of  the  commander,  pilots,  engineers,  and 
crew,  as  provided  for  in  article  14; 

(d)  If  carrying  pas.sengers,  a  list  of  their  names,  addresses,  and  nationality; 

(e)  If  carrying  merchandise,  the  bills  of  lading  and  manifests  and  all  other 
documents  rccpiired  by  cu.stoms  laws  and  regulations  of  each  country; 

(/)  Log  books. 

12.  The  contracting  States  shall  every  month  file  with  every  other  State  party 
to  this  convention  and  with  the  Pan  American  Union  a  copy  of  all  regi.strations 
and  cancellations  of  registrations  of  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navigation 
as  between  the  several  contracting  States. 

13.  Every  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navigation  between  the  several 
contracting  States  shall  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  airworthiness  issued  by 
the  State  whose  nationality  it  posse.sses. 

This  document  shall  certify  to  the  States  in  which  the  aircraft  is  to  operate  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  authority  that  issues  it,  such  aircraft  complies 
with  the  airworthiness  requirements  of  each  of  the  States  named  in  said  certificate. 

The  aircraft  commander  shall  at  all  times  hold  the  certificate  in  his  cu.stody 
aiul  shall  deliver  it  for  in.spection  and  verification  to  the  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  which  said  aircraft  visits. 

Each  contracting  State  shall  communicate  to  the  other  States  party  to  this 
convention  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union  its  regulations  governing  the  rating 
of  its  aircraft  as  to  airworthiness  and  shall  similarly  communicate  any  changes 
made  thereto. 

While  the  States  affirm  the  principle  that  the  aircraft  of  each  contracting  State 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  engaging  in  air  commerce  with  the  other  contracting 
States  without  being  subjected  to  the  licensing  system  of  any  State  with  which 
such  commerce  is  carried  on,  each  and  every  contracting  State  mentioned  in 
the  certificate  of  airworthiness  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  recognize  as  valid 
the  certificate  of  airworthiness  of  any  foreign  aircraft  where  inspection  by  a  duly 
authorized  commission  of  such  State  shows  that  the  aircraft  is  not,  at  the  time 
of  inspection,  reasonably  airworthy  in  accordance  with  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  such  State  concerning  the  public  .safety. 

In  such  ca.ses  said  State  may  refuse  to  permit  further  transit  by  the  aircraft 
through  its  air  space  until  such  time  as  it,  with  due  regard  to  the  public  safety, 
is  satisfied  as  to  the  airworthiness  of  the  aircraft,  and  shall  immediately  notify 
the  State  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
of  the  action  taken. 

14.  The  aircraft  commander,  pilots,  engineers,  and  other  members  of  the 
operating  crew  of  every  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navigation  between 
the  several  contracting  States  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  each  State 
governing  same,  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  competency  by  the  contracting 
State  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  pos.sesses. 

Such  certificate  or  certificates  shall  certify  as  to  each  pilot  that  in  addition  to 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  issuing  State,  such  pilot  has  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  air  traffic  rules,  if  any,  of  each  of  the  foreign 
States  over  which  said  pilot  desires  to  operate. 

51875— 27— Bull.  7 - 2 
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Sufh  certificate  or  certificates  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  ins|K'ction  of 
the  «hily  authorized  representatives  of  any  State  visited. 

Kach  eontractiiiK  State  shall  communicate  to  the  other  States  party  to  this 
convention  and  to  the  Pan  .American  I'nion  its  regulations  governing  the  i.ssuancc 
of  such  certificates  and  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate  any  changes  made 
thereto. 

15.  Kach  and  every  contracting  State  shall  recognize  as  valid  certificates  of 
coni|K*tcncy  of  the  aircraft  commander,  pilots,  engineers,  and  other  members  of 
the  operating  crew  of  an  aircraft  issued  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regida- 
tions  of  other  contracting  States,  subject,  however,  to  any  restrictions  as  to 
physical  comjK'tency  which  may  be  reipdred  by  the  laws  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  its  own  nationals. 

1(1.  The  carriage  by  aircraft  of  explosives  and  t)f  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is 
forbidden  in  international  navigation.  \o  fttreign  aircraft  shall  l)e  permitted  to 
carry  such  articles  Indween  any  two  points  in  the  .same  contracting  State. 

17.  Kach  State  may  prohibit  or  regulate  the  carriage  or  use  by  aircraft  po.s.se.s.s- 
ing  the  nationality  of  other  contracting  States  of  photographic  apparatus.  Such 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  each  State  concerning  this  matter  shall  be  com- 
municatcMl  to  each  other  contracting  State  and  to  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

IS.  .As  a  measure  of  public  safety  or  Ix'cause  of  lawful  prohibitions,  the  tran.s- 
portation  of  articles  in  international  navigation  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
articles  1(1  and  17  may  l>e  restricted  by  any  signatory  State.  Such  restrictions 
shall  be  imnuHliately  communicated  to  the  other  signatory  States  and  to  the 
Pan  .American  Union. 

.All  restrictions  mentioned  in  this  article  shall  apply  ecpially  to  national  and 
fon'ign  aircraft. 

19.  No  aircraft  engaged  in  intertiational  navigation  shall  enter  the  air  space  of 
a  foreign  State,  party  to  this  convention,  in  which  a  landing  is  intended,  without 
immediately  landing,  upon  entering  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  at  the  nearest 
airport  designated  by  such  State  as  a  port  <if  entry. 

Prior  to  departure  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  contracting  State  in 
which  it  has  landed  every  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navigation  shall 
obtain  such  clearance  as  is  reejuired  by  the  laws  of  such  State  at  a  port  designated 
as  point  of  departure  by  such  State. 

Kach  and  every  contracting  .State  shall  notify  each  other  .State  i)arty  to  this 
convention  and  the  Pan  .American  Union  of  such  airports  as  shall  Ih?  designated 
by  such  State  as  ports  of  entry  and  departure. 

In  the  event  of  the  first  landing,  for  any  rea.son,  after  entering  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  a  contriuding  State  by  the  aircraft  of  another  contracting  .State, 
at  any  |M>int  other  than  an  airport  designatiHl  as  a  |)ort  of  entry  in  that  .State, 
the  aircraft  commander  shall  immediately  notify  the  nearest  State  authorities 
and  hold  himself,  crew,  pas.stMtgers,  and  cargo  at  the  |M>int  of  landing  until  proircr 
entry  has  Ihhui  grantfxl  by  com|M‘tent  autlutrity. 

For  rea.sons  of  general  .s(*curity,  every  aircraft  <)f  one  of  the  contracting  .States 
which  flies  over  the  territory  «if  another  of  the  contracting  States  shall  be  obliged 
to  alight  when  ordered  to  d<»  so  by  means  of  signals. 

In  the  ca.ses  provided  for  in  this  article  the  aircraft,  aircraft  commander,  crew, 
passengers,  and  cargo  shall  Ik*  subject  to  such  immigration,  c\istoms,  police, 
(piarantine,  or  sanitary  insiM*ction  as  the  duly  authorizerl  representatives  of  that 
.State  may  make  in  accordance  with  the  laws  thereof. 

20.  .As  an  exception  t<»  the  general  ri'gulations,  certain  class(*s  of  aircraft, 
particularly  iH)staI  aircraft  and  aircraft  belonging  to  aerial  transport  c»)mpanics 
regularly  constitutinl  and  authorized,  may  be  frt't*  from  the  obligation  of  landing 
at  a  customs  airdrome  and  authorized  to  land  at  certain  iidand  airdromes  a|)- 
pointi‘d  by  the  cust<»ms  and  |M>lice  administration  of  each  .State  at  which  customs 
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foriiiJilities  sliall  he  complied  with.  The  departure  of  Kuch  aircraft  from  the 
State  visited  may  Im*  regulated  in  a  similar  manner. 

However,  such  aircraft  shall  follow  the  normal  air  route,  and  make  their 
identity  known  by  signals  agreed  upon  as  they  fly  across  the  frontier. 

21.  From  the  time  of  landing  until  the  departure  of  a  foreign  aircraft  the 
authorities  of  the  State  visited  shall  have,  in  all  ca.ses,  the  right  to  visit  and 
examine  the  aircraft  and  to  verify  all  documents  with  which  it  must  lx;  pn»- 
vided  in  order  to  determine  that  all  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  such 
State  and  all  of  the  pn)vi.sions  of  this  convention  are  complied  with. 

22.  The  aircraft  of  the  contracting  States  engaged  in  international  air  com¬ 
merce  shall  l>e  iwrmitted  to  discharge  pa.s.sengers  and  portions  of  cargo  at  any 
airport  designated  as  a  iK)rt  of  entry  into  any  other  contracting  State  and  to 
pnK-eed  to  any  other  airport  or  airports  in  such  State  for  the  pur|K)se  of  di.s- 
charging  the  remaining  pa.s.sengers  and  portions  of  such  cargo  and  in  like  manner 
to  take  on  pas.sengers  and  load  cargo  destined  for  a  foreign  State  or  States. 

23.  Each  contracting  State  shall  have  the  right  to  e.stahlish  re.servations  and 
restrictions  in  favor  of  its  own  national  aircraft  in  regard  to  the  commercial 
trans|M)rtation  of  pa.ssengers  and  merchandi.se  between  two  or  more  points  in  its 
territory  and  to  other  remunerated  aeronautical  operations  within  its  territory. 
Such  reservations  and  restrictions  shall  be  immediately  published  within  its 
territory  and  communicated  to  the  other  contracting  States  and  to  the  Pan 
.American  Union. 

24.  While  engaging  in  international  commerce  with  another  contracting  State, 
the  aircraft  of  one  contracting  State  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  other  or  higher 
airjmrt  charges  than  would  be  paid  by  national  aircraft  of  the  State  vi.sitwl  like¬ 
wise  engaged  in  international  commerce. 

25.  Until  .s|H‘cial  legislation  is  enacted,  the  commander  of  an  aircraft  shall 
have  rights  and  duties  analogous  to  those  of  the  captain  of  a  merchant  steamer, 
according  to  the  respective  laws  of  each  State. 

2fi.  The  salvage  of  aircraft  lost  at  sea  shall  lx*  regulated,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  by  the  principles  of  maritime  law. 

27.  The  aircraft  of  signatory  States  shall  have  the  right,  on  alighting  on  land 
or  sea,  esjx'cially  in  ca.ses  of  danger,  to  the  same  aid  as  is  extended  to  national 
aircraft. 

2S.  .Aircraft,  their  crew,  passengers,  and  cargo  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
in  force  and  to  the  tribunals  in  the  State  uix)n  who.se  domain  they  are,  and  to 
the  provisions  for  public  safety,  |x)lice,  customs,  immigration,  cpiarantine,  and 
sanitation  and  tho.se  governing  aerial  navigation. 

Nevertheless,  infractions  of  discipline,  torts  or  crimes  committed,  acts  done, 
or  hapixMiings  on  board  an  aircraft  while  in  flight  through  the  air  space  of  a 
foreign  contracting  State  party  to  this  convention  will  lx?  subject  to  the  laws 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  nationality  pos.sesse<l  by  the  aircraft  and  judged  by  its 
tribunals,  except  when  they  involve  the  .security,  public  order,  or  pro|x*rty  of 
the  subjacent  State,  the  ix?rson  or  projx'rty  of  any  of  its  inhabitants,  or  when  it 
is  a  question  of  crimes  or  torts  committed  by  or  against  a  national  of  the  subjacent 
State  or  alien  domiciled  therein,  in  which  case  the}-  are  subject  to  the  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  subjacent  State. 

29.  Reparations  for  damages  caused  to  persons  or  property  located  in  the 
subjacent  territory  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  each  State. 

30.  In  cAse  of  war  the  stipulations  of  the  pre.sent  convention  shall  not  affect 
the  freedom  of  action  of  the  contracting  States  either  as  lx*lligerents  or  as  neutrals. 

31.  The  right  of  any  of  the  contracting  States  to  enter  into  any  convention  t)r 
special  agreement  with  any  other  State  or  States  concerning  international  aerial 
navigation  is  recognized  so  long  as  such  convention  or  s|x*cial  agreement  shall 
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not  impair  the  rights  or  oi)ligatioiis  of  any  of  the  States  party  to  this  convention 
actpiired  or  imposed  herein. 

32.  The  contracting  States  shall  procure  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  law.s 
and  regulations  governing  aerial  navigation.  The  Pan  .American  Union  shall 
coo|)erate  with  the  governments  of  the  contracting  States  to  attain  the  desired 
uniformity  of  laws  and  regidations  for  aerial  navigation  in  the  States  party  to 
this  convention. 

33.  Each  power  shall  deposit  its  ratification  with  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
which  shall  thereupon  inform  the  other  contracting  powers.  Such  ratification 
shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

34.  The  present  convention  will  come  into  force  for  each  signatory  power 
ratifying  it  in  respect  to  other  powers  which  have  already  ratified  40  days  from 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its  ratification. 

35.  Any  State,  member  of  the  Pan  .Americai»  Union,  maj'  adhere  to  this  con¬ 
vention  by  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  Pan  .American  Union,  which  shall  there¬ 
upon  inform  the  other  signatory  powers  of  such  adherence. 

Such  adherence  shall  be  effective  40  days  after  giving  notice  thereof  to  the 
Pan  .American  I’nion. 

36.  .Any  contracting  State  may  denounce  this  convention  at  any  time  by  trans¬ 
mitting  notification  thereof  to  the  Pan  .American  Union,  which  shall  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  other  States  party  to  this  convention.  Such  denunciation  shall 
not  take  effect  until  .six  months  after  notification  thereof  to  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  and  shall  take  effect  only  with  respect  to  the  power  making  the  denun¬ 
ciation. 

RESOLUTION  I 

The  Inter- .American  Commercial  .Aviation  ('ommission 

Rexolrex:  Tt)  recommend  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 
a  study  of  the  motion  made  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States,  on  which 
it  docs  not  wish  to  pronounee  any  opinion  because  it  does  not  pos.se.ss  complete 
information  on  the  legal  situations  in  the  various  States  and  the  obligations  that 
the  States  may  have  contracted. 

Motion  made  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States: 

“P^ach  eontraeting  State  agrees  that  citizens,  inehiding  partnerships  and  cor¬ 
porations,  of  the  other  contracting  States  shall  have  equal  rights  with  those 
accorded  to  any  aliens  under  the  laws  of  such  State  to  register  and  operate  air¬ 
craft,  jirovided  that  such  companies  or  corporations  comply  with  the  reipiire- 
ments  e.stablished  by  the  internal  legislation  of  such  State  for  their  formation 
and  operation.” 

RESOLUTION  II 

The  I  liter- .American  Commercial  .Aviation  Commission,  in  view  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  creating  a  central  agency  for  the  collection  and  dis.semination  among  the 
countries,  mcmliers  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  of  data  concerning  aerial  navi¬ 
gation  and  at  the  same  time  for  cooperating  with  the  States,  memliers  of  the 
Union,  in  the  development  of  this  means  of  communication, 

Resolvex:  To  recommend  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  the  following  functions: 

1.  So  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  collect  and  disseminate  among  the  States, 
memlx>rs  of  the  Union,  information  on  technical  problems  eoncerning  inter- 
.Ameriean  commercial  aerial  navigation; 

2.  To  compile  and  communicate  to  the  States,  memliers  of  the  Union,  any 
available  information  relative  to  radio,  meteorology,  and  medical  .science  which 
ma.v  be  of  value  for  promoting  and  advancing  aerial  navigation; 

3.  To  gather  and  communicate  to  the  States,  memliers  of  the  Union,  the 
available  information  on  laws  and  regulations  governing  aerial  navigation  in 
force  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union; 
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4.  To  endeavor  to  promote  uniform  legislation  on  aerial  traffic  among  the 
countries  members  of  the  ITiion; 

5.  To  perform  whatever  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  inter-American 
air  conventions  or  agreements  and  by  the  international  conferences  of  American 
States,  in  connection  with  inter- American  aerial  navigation; 

0.  To  recommend  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Pan  American  Postal  I'nion,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Montevideo,  the  signing  of  agreements  between  the  postal  adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  ITiion,  to  provide  facilities  for  and 
regulate  the  carrying  of  mail  by  aircraft. 

RKSOLUTION  lU 

Whereas  the  ITiited  States  Army  Pan  American  fliers  have  completed  the 
circumaeronavigation  of  the  .Americas;  and 

Whereas  their  successful  achievement  has  demonstrated  the  j)racticat)ility  of 
establishing  faster  and  better  communications  between  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  two  I’nited  States  .Army  officers,  Capt.  Clinton  F.  Woolscy  and 
Lieut.  John  W.  Bentt>n,  gave  their  lives  in  the  gallant  undertaking;  and 

Whereas  this  Inter-American  Commission  on  Commercial  Aviation  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  furthering  the  development  of  aeronavigation  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  thus  striving  to  continue  the  great  work  they  have  begun;  and 

Whereas  it  represents  the  peojjles  of  all  the  nations  of  America  working  to¬ 
gether  in  the  promotion  of  closer  relations;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  unanimous  desire  to  render  homage  to  the  organization 
and  individuals  who  performed  the  feat:  Therefore  be  it 

R(.sulred,  That  the  Inter- .American  Commission  on  Commercial  .Aviation 
extend  its  sincerest  congratulations  to  the  ITiited  States  .Army  .Air  Corps  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Pan  .American  Flying  Squadron  uptm  their  successful  blazing 
of  the  trail  along  which  will  run,  to-morrow,  winged  me.ssengcrs  of  friendship, 
widening  the  highways  of  understanding,  and  that  it  is  the  unanimous  sense  of 
the  commission  to  record  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families  of  Capt. 
Clinton  F.  Woolsey  and  Lieut.  John  W.  Benton,  and  to  the  .Air  Corps  of  the 
United  States  .Army:  .And  be  it  further 

Rixolved,  That  this  resolution  l)e  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  copies  thereof,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Inter-.Ainerican  Com¬ 
mission  on  Commercial  .Aviation,  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  United  States  .Army  .Air  St^rvices,  to  the  families  of 
Capt.  Clinton  F.  Woolsey  and  Lieut.  John  W.  Benton,  and  to  Maj.  Herbert  .A. 
Dargue,  commander  of  the  Pan  .American  Flying  Squadron,  Capt.  .Arthur  Bee 
McDaniel,  Capt.  Ira  C.  Baker,  Lieut.  Leonard  D.  Weddington,  Lieut.  Charles 
•McK.  Kobinson,  Lieut.  Bt'rnard  S.  Thomp.son,  Lieut.  Muir  S.  Fairchild,  and 
Lieut.  Knnis  C.  AA'hitehead. 

RESOLUTION  IV 

The  Inter- American  Commercial  Aviation  Commission,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  sjieed  is  the  principal  object  of  aerial  navigation,  that  the 
advantages  of  this  medium  of  communication  are  greater  the  longer  the  route, 
and  that  the  fewer  the  interruptions  that  airciaft  traversing  the.se  extensive 
routes  and  ciossing  the  frontiers  of  different  countries  have  to  meet  the  greater 
will  be  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  commercial  utility  of  this  means  of 
transportation, 

Rewlves:  To  recommend  to  the  governing  board  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  treat  with  the  governments,  members  of  the  Union,  to  procure  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  customs  and  sanitary  formalities  and  inspection  and  the  greatest 
celerity  possible  in  the  dispatch  of  aircraft  operating  in  international  navigation. 
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RESOLUTION  V 

Whereas  article  2S  involves  important  problems  of  international  private  law 
on  which  there  is  no  uniform  eriterion 

The  Inter- American  Commercial  Aviation  Commission 

Rrsoli'en:  To  reeommeiul  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
that  it  suggest  to  the  governments  that  they  give  sj)ecial  attention  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  established  by  article  28. 

RESOLUTION  VI 

The  Inter-.\merican  Commercial  -Vviation  Commis.sion  hereby 

Ih'dnrifu:  That  it  does  not  consider  it  opportune  to  enter  upon  the  eonsidera- 
tion  of  the  draft  of  laws  and  regulations  entru.sted  to  .said  commission  by  para¬ 
graph  2  of  the  re.solution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  not  only  Iwcaust*  the  conclusions  jirepared  by  this  commis.sion  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  paragraph  4  of  said  resolution  have  not  yet  Ikhmi  accepted  by  the 
members  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  but  also  because  those  conclusions  leave 
the  partial  regulation  of  aeronautics  to  each  of  the  respeetive  States;  and  it 
therefore  transmits  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  all  laws, 
regulations,  reports,  etc.,  presenter!  to  the  eonference  by  the  delegates,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  consideration  of  aeronautical  regulations  in  general. 

RESOLUTION  VII 

The  Inter-.Ainerican  Commercial  .Aviation  Commission 

Rcnolrex:  To  recommend  that  the  Pan  American  I'nion  carry  on  negotiations 
with  the  governments  of  the  Pan  .American  nations  for  the  pur])ose  of  obtaining 
special  facilities  in  the  practical  and  technical  schools  of  aviation  for  students 
and  pilots  of  the  .American  republics. 

RESOLUTION  VIII 

The  Inter- .American  Commercial  .Aviation  Commi.ssion 

Kixolvrs:  To  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  Mr. 
William  P.  MacC'racken,  jr.,  for  the  able  and  suece.s.sful  manner  in  which  he  has 
directwi  the  debate  of  the  commi.ssion  and  for  the  kindne.ss  and  courtesy  that  he 
has  shown  toward  all  its  memliers. 

RESOLUTION  IX 

The  I  liter- .American  ('ommercial  .Aviation  Commi.ssion 

Resolrrx:  To  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  a.s.sistant  director  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  to  the  memix’rs  of  the  delegation  of  Colombia  for 
the  valuable  coo|H*ration  lent  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  conference  as  authors 
of  the  projwts  which  were  usihI  as  basis  of  discussion  for  the  recommendations 
and  conclusions  accepted,  projects  who.se  merit  the  conference  has  pleasure  in 
recognizing. 

Ill 

KKSOLrTlONS  APPROVED  BY  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  (X)NFEREN(’E  ON  CNIFORMITY  OF  SPECIFICA¬ 
TIONS 

The  Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Uniformity  of  Specifi¬ 
cations,  meeting  in  Washington,  with  representatives  duly  author¬ 
ized  hy  the  following  countries:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  United  States  of  America, 
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Haiti,  (luattMuala,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
rruguay,  and  Venezuela,  in  full  session  on  the  llth  of  May,  1927, 
approved  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  To  reconiniend  to  the  various  goveninieiits  tlie  advantages  resulting  frtuu 
approval  in  tlie  shortest  time  possible  of  the  project  of  convention  formulated 
hy  the  Inter-Ameriean  High  Commission  in  eomplianee  with  the  retpiest  which 
it  received  from  the  first  conference  celebrated  at  Lima,  which  project  has  already 
bwn  submitted  to  the  various  governments. 

2.  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  agreement  contained 
in  section  \  of  resolution  1  of  the  Ct)nference  of  Lima — 

(«)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  get  in 
touch  as  (piickly  as  possible  with  the  organisation  or  organizations  of  importers 
and  large  consumers  in  the  I’nited  States  who  im])ort  Latin-Ainerican  products 
and  who  would  be  most  helpful  for  the  project  for  the  jmrpose  of  obtaining 
all  kinds  of  practical  data  concerning  the  condition  in  which  exported  Latin- 
.\merican  products  are  most  acceptable,  including  full  details  concerning 
classification,  variety,  ])acking,  etc.,  and  wherever  po.ssible  representative 
.samples,  submitting  all  these  details  to  the  respective  Latin-.\merican  countries; 

(h)  There  is  recommended  to  the  governments  of  the  various  Latin-American 
republics  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  the  fullest  collaboration  of  other 
federal  dej)artments  with  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High  Commission  and  its 
national  .sections  in  an  educational  campaign  among  all  i)roducers  and  exporters 
interested  in  inter- .\merican  eommerce  with  the  jiurpose  of  their  adopting  in 
exporting  the  manner  of  cla.ssification  and  packing  indicated  in  order  to 
obtain  in  the  principal  buying  country  the  best  conditions; 

(f)  There  is  recommended  likewise  to  the  resjH'ctive  Ciovernments  the 
great  advantage  of  organizing  as  tpiickly  as  ])u.ssible  in  each  country  a.ssocia- 
tit)n.s  of  producers  and  exporters  wlu>  may  be  charged  with  collaborating  with 
I'nited  States  organizations  in  the  work  indicated,  continuing  and  ex])and- 
ing  the  preliminary  work  of  |)ropaganda  initiated  by  the  governments  and  the 
.sections  of  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High  Commi.ssion,  taking  into  consideration 
that  adoption  of  the  best  methods  will  be  more  feasible  if  producers  and  ex- 
|H>rters  receive  from  the  respective  associations  of  which  they  may  be  members 
the  data,  counsels,  and  explanations  which  each  ea.se  may  retpiire,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  eaeh  government  and  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High  C'ommission  con¬ 
tinues  utilizing  through  mediation  of  the  as.sociatioii.s  created  to  di.sseminate 
all  kinds  of  information  of  practical  utility  for  these  producers  and  exporters. 

(</)  That  there  be  recommended  to  the  governments  of  the  various  Latin- 
.Vmerican  countries  through  the  central  executive  council  of  the  Inter-.Vmerican 
High  ('ommi.ssion  the  great  advantages  resvdting  from  the  .services  of  experts 
in  cultivation  and  distribution  t)f  their  various  exportable  products  with  the 
pur|M>se  of  obtaining  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  facility  a  production 
corres|M)nding  to  the  types  and  ft)rms  most  acceptable  in  the  consuming  markets. 

3.  That  with  the  purpose  of  beginning  immediately  and  obtaining  more  ((uickly 
stiine  practical  results  there  1h*  initiated  the  ado|>tion  of  uniform  s|K‘cificati<ms 
of  proilucts  which  are  now  lH*ing  exported  in  greater  ipiantities  from  each  country 
to  the  I'nitejl  States. 

4.  That  taking  intt)  consideration  that  alimtst  all  the  Ijsitin-.Vmeriean  countries 
s|H>ak  the  same  language,  there  may  lx*  adoptinl  in  general  the  same  names  for 
s|H‘cification.s  of  identical  pro<lucts,  .so  that  in  the  future  one  product  or  its  differ¬ 
ent  cla.sses  will  not  be  designatetl  by  different  names.  This  at  present  causes 
great  confusion  and  constitutes  a  drawback  in  inter-.Vmerican  trade.  There¬ 
fore  the  exchange  of  nomenclatures  and  sampk>s  among  the  Latin-.Vmerican 
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countries  must  Ik*  encouraged,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  commissions  needed 
in  this  work  composed  of  representatives  of  the  countries  interested. 

5.  That  it  recommend  to  the  governments  of  the  American  countries  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  them  to  obtain  by  means  which  in  practice  may  result 
most  adequate  every  kind  of  re|)ort  concerning  systems  which  should  lx*  followed 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  combating  of  plagues  and  diseases  which  affect 
animals  and  animal  products,  as  well  as  fruits,  vegetables,  and  vegetable  products, 
which  are  in  demand  in  the  buying  countries  of  America,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  commerce  of  these  articles  and  eliminating  the  obstacles  which 
may  arise  from  these  causes. 

It  is  recommended  likewise  to  the  governments  intereste<l  the  advantages  of 
establishing  among  themselves  an  exchange  of  information  conc(*rning  mctluxls 
adopti‘<l  and  results  obtaiiuxl  in  prevention,  control,  and  combat  of  the  abovi*- 
mentioiuxl  plagues,  and  that  likewise  there  lx*  carried  on  in  each  country  an 
intensive  educational  work  among  producers  and  ex|x)rters  so  that  the  systems 
which  may  lx*  found  most  efficacious  may  be  put  into  practice. 

That  there  be  organized  a  |x*rmanent  committee  eomposed  of  representatives 
residing  in  Washington  of  the  various  countries  interested  for  the  study  of  ways 
and  means  of  organizing  an  inspection  service  fur  animal  and  vegetable  products 
which  may  guarantee  and  facilitate  commerce  in  that  class  of  pnxlucts,  and 
that  this  committee  make  a  report  accompanied  by  concrete  conclusions  to  the 
Third  Pan  .American  Conference  of  Uniformity  of  S|x*cifications. 

(i.  To  recommend  to  the  governments,  chamlx*rs  of  commerce,  and  interested 
I.4itin-.\merican  a.ssuciatiuns  that  they  procure  as  early  as  possible  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  consideration  in  their  respective  countries  of  the  system  of  classify¬ 
ing  w<K>l  which  is  based  on  the  diameter  of  filx*r  and  which  is  now  in  u.se  in  the 
United  States  and  Kngland.  Re<piests  may  lx;  made  to  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  in  Washington  f»)r  samples  and  data  nec*essary  to  this  work.  This 
department  is  urged  to  collalK>rate  in  every  way  possible  in  carrying  out  the 
work. 

Likewise,  to  recommend  that  in  the  prcjiaration  of  bundles  of  fleeces  sisal 
twine  shall  not  lx*  used  nor  twine  of  vegetable  filx*rs,  badly  wound,  which  lx*come 
mixi*d  with  the  wool,  decreasing  its  (piality  and  making  difficult  its  manufacture. 

7.  It  is  recommended  to  the  .American  countries  that  there  be  created  a  bulletin 
for  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  propaganda  which  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  stud}'  of  these  matters  preferably  from  the  point  of  view  of  simplifleatiun 
and  standardization. 

That  this  bulletin  lx;  published  by  the  central  executive  council  of  the  Inter- 
.American  High  ('ommission  in  Spanish,  Knglish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  and 
that  its  cost  lx;  borne  by  the  various  countries  in  pn)portion  to  the  number  of 
copies  for  which  each  government  may  subscrilx*,  the  bulletin  to  be  distiibuted 
wiflely  and  freely  in  each  country. 

The  national  sections  of  the  Inter- .American  High  Commi.ssion  should  send  to 
the  central  executive  council  for  publication  in  this  bulletin  any  document  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  countries  relative  to  s|x;ciflcations  and  any  information  which  they 
may  consider  of  common  interest. 

This  committee  will  be  formed  by  the  agricultural  or  commercial  attaches 
of  the  embassies  or  legations  of  the  Latin-.American  countries,  and  in  the  absence 
of  these  by  the  resjjective  heads  of  the  missions  oi  the  persons  whom  the  heads 
of  the  missions  may  designate. 

8.  That  there  be  recommenderl  to  the  principal  associations  of  manufacturers 
and  exporters  in  the  United  States  the  great  advantage  which  would  result  from 
their  agreement  in  the  shortest  time  possible  to  adopt  gradually  the  decimal 
metric  system  in  their  exporting  to  Latin  America,  beginning  by  indicating  the 
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e(|uivalont  iiielrie  tleciiual  in  their  l)ilLs  of  lading  and  shipping  documents,  together 
willi  the  corresponding  American  system,  and  gradually  adopting  containers  aiul 
units  agreeing  absolutely  with  the  metric  system  in  their  exjjortations  to  the 
abovc-mentione<l  countries,  in  all  cases  in  which  this  may  be  possible,  and  also 
agreeing  that  the  exporters  in  Latin  America  indicate  their  shipments  in  units 
which  may  l)e  in  accord  with  the  metric  decimal  system;  and  that  they  a|)proach 
as  much  as  possible  the  systems  now  used,  but  avoiding  in  all  cases  fractions. 

0.  That  there  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  re.spective  governments 
the  desirability  of  celebrating  within  a  maximum  of  three  years  the  Third  Pan 
.Vim'rican  Conference  on  I'niformity  of  Specifications  in  Cuba  in  the  city  and 
on  the  date  which  its  government  may  indicate,  in  which  conference  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  federal  dei)artments  which  are  carrying  on  in  each  country  the 
(Hlucational  work  suggested  should  j)articii)ate,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
associations  which  may  be  founded  ft»r  the  same  jnirijose,  tho.se  who  may  be 
collaborating  in  this  movement  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
.Vmcrican  High  ('ommission  in  Washington,  as  well  as  its  .sections  in  each  coun¬ 
try,  i'ach  one  of  these  organizations  recording  the  ])rogre.ss  which  may  have  been 
achieved. 

The  agreements  which  are  made  in  this  conference  and  stibsequent  ones  con¬ 
cerning  uniformity  of  specifications  should  bear  respective  numbers  and  should 
Ih*  designated  by  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  conference  may  have  been 
convoked. 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  central  executive  eouncil  of  the  Inter-.American  High 
('t)mmi.ssion  communicate  the.se  resolutions  to  all  the  governments  of  .\merica, 
recommending  that  they  give  their  approval  and  aid,  and  that  they  be  communi- 
cate<l  likewi.se  to  the  national  .sections  of  the  high  commission  and  to  the  Pan 
.\incrican  I'nion  that  these  may  conform  with  the  purposes. 

It  is  recommended  also  that  the  high  commission  in  publishing  the  minutes 
and  documents  of  this  second  conference  make  use  of  the  metric  and  the  .\merican 
.systems  of  weights  and  measures,  the  .second  sy.stem  preceding  the  first  in  the 
Knglish  text  and  the  first  system  preceding  the  second  in  tho.se  which  may  be 
published  in  other  languages. 
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ONE  Of'  THE  LECTURES  ON  THE  HARRIS  FOUNDATION.  192d 


By  Moisks  Saenz 

Siih-Svcrelury  of  the  Dvpurlou  nl  of  Education  of  Mexico 


MEXK’O  is  a  country  of  many  races,  many  climates,  and 
many  opinions.  It  is  likewise  a  land  of  castes  and  social 
ordeis. 

In  the  House  <)f  the  Indian  Student  at  Me.xico  City 
the  visitor  may  see  pure  Indians  of  many  types  speaking  their  own 
dialects  and  representing;  different  staj;es  of  civilization  and  very 
different  traits,  both  physical  and  mental.  And  yet  the  KiO  younj; 
men  there  assembled  belonj;  to  23  different  Indian  races  and  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  pure  Indian  race  "roups  in  Me.xico. 

Besides  the  pure  Indian  there  is  the  mestizo  with  varyinj;  propor¬ 
tions  of  Indian  blood,  the  whites,  and  the  near  whites.  Of  Mexico’s 
14, 000, 000  inhabitants  2,000,000  are  said  to  be  pure  Indian,  8,000,000 
are  mestizos  with  a  stroii"  proportion  of  Indian  blood,  and  the  rest 
are  whites  or  near  whites. 


Mexico  is  a  land  of  {;reat  };eoj;raphical  variations:  Torrid  heat  in 
the  south  and  on  the  coasts;  deserts  in  the  north;  temperate  climate 
in  the  central  plateau;  perennial  snows  on  the  mountain  peaks  and 
untrodden  tropical  junj;les  in  the  valleys;  deficiency  of  rainfall  in 
some  rej;ions  and  overabundance  of  water  in  some  othei’s. 

A  };roup  of  prominent  American  business  men  were  tourinj;  the 
country  as  "uests  of  President  Obregon.  They  were  passing  through 
the  waste,  desert-like  country  of  the  north.  “  We  are  impressed,”  said 
one  of  them  to  the  President,  “with  the  vastness  of  your  country. 
Mexico  is  a  land  of  distances.”  “  No,”  the  President  replied  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  “the  trouble  is  with  our  trains;  they  are  so  slow!” 
Both  the  President  and  his  guests  were  right.  Mexico  is  a  land  of 
great  distances  and  of  poor  communications.  Despite  our  13,000 
miles  of  railroads — which,  by  the  way,  are  about  as  fast  and  as 
efficient  as  j’our  own — a  school  inspector  may  have  to  travel  two 
weeks  on  horseback  to  reach  a  certain  school  within  his  district.  It 
is  easier  and  (juicker  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  than  to 
go  from  Mexico  City  to  llermosillo,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sonora. 
The  capital  of  the  State  of  C’hiapas  is  reached  only  after  two  days  on 
train  and  four  days  on  horseback.  It  is  easier  for  tbe  Yucatecan  to 
come  to  New  York  than  to  go  to  Mexico  City. 


>  Somt  Xfeiican  Problrma.  Courlesy  of  SHenz  utnl  Criestly,  IMifi.  ChicaKO  University  Press. 
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(Ireat  distances  and  slow  communications  make  it  very  difficult  to 
mobilize  public  opinion.  And  even  if  newspapers  could  travel 
quickly  and  there  were  enoufjh  of  them,  6  out  of  every  10  people 
could  not  read  them;  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  read.  The 
formation  of  public  opinion  on  any  matter  whatsoever  is  a  slow 
process  with  us.  With  you  in  the  United  States  news  travels  and 
opinions  are  transmitted.  With  us  in  Mexico  rumors  ferment  and 
opinions  explode. 

The  jjreat  diversity  of  race  groups;  the  inferioiity  complex  of  the 
Indian  face  to  face  with  the  European;  the  isolation  of  the  people, 
isolation  both  material  and  spiritual;  and  whatever  sense  of  individ¬ 
uality  may  be  attributed  to  the  Mexican  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
partly  Latin — all  these  factors  work  for  the  creation  of  a  strong 
individualism  and  for  the  atomizing  of  group  consciousness  and  are, 
in  a  word,  forces  that  hinder  the  process  of  national  integration.  .  .  . 

The  picture  which  1  have  sketched  for  you,  a  picture  of  a  nationality 
in  dissociation  in  the  atomic  state,  is  true  to  life.  Let  no  person 
think,  however,  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  whole  of  Mexican  life. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  Mexico  stubborn  in  its 
Mexicanism,  proud  and  persisting.  It  is  the  Mexico  that  will  not 
be  assimilated.  It  is  the  Mexico  that  fought  1 1  years  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  that  resisted  France  until  France  was  tired  of  the  fight, 
and  then  kept  on  until  the  ill-fated  emperor  she  had  sent  us  was 
caught  and  shot.  It  is  the  Mexico  that  tried  to  be  individual  during 
theClreat  War,  when  every  nation  was  taking  sides.  It  is  the  Mexico 
that  separated  the  state  from  the  church  before  any  other  Latin 
country  had  done  it.  It  is  the  Mexico  that  for  Ki  years  has  been 
attempting  to  be  Mexican  and  to  be  for  the  Mexicans.  This  kind 
of  national  stubbornness,  let  us  call  it  so,  can  not  be  explained  in 
terms  of  the  atomic  state  of  nationalism.  There  must  doubtless  be 
other  aspects  of  Mexican  life  to  account  for  that;  and  there  are. 

We  have  a  common  language— Spanish.  It  would  be  more  exact 
to  say,  perhaps,  that  we  have  a  common  language  aspiration.  There 
is  ignorance  of  Spanish  in  some  dark  corners  of  Mexico;  there  is 
nowhere  resistance  to  Spanish  or  lack  of  desire  to  acquire  it,  quite 
the  contrary.  We  are  a  country  with  a  past  and  tradition.  We 
have  emotional  and  cultural  patterns  of  our  own  in  which  to  weave 
a  civilization. 

From  deep  sources  and  common  origins  spring  integrating  traits 
of  the  Mexican  natiotmlity — a  folklore  tradition;  an  undeniable 
artistic  temperament,  refined  and  modernized  by  the  Spanish  cross¬ 
ing;  the  will  to  persist  racially;  a  sense  of  racial  fate;  and  an  ever¬ 
present  sense  of  racial  pride. 
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Those  are,  then,  the  two  sides  of  the  picture:  Mexico  heterogeneous, 
uiiassociated ;  and  a  unified  Mexico,  a  Mexico  with  a  strong  personal 
profile.  I  realize  of  course  that  these  two  contradictory  tendencies — 
one  for  integration,  the  other  for  dissociation — exist  to  a  certain 
extent  in  every  nation.  The  important  thing  in  each  case  is  to  find 
which  one  of  the  two  tendencies  jiredominates,  which  one  has  the 
upper  hand  or  is  on  the  ascendency. 

Kducation  helps  integration  hy  making  ])eople  like-minded.  In 
Mexico  we  are  consciously  striving  to  bring  about  national  unity  hy 
means  of  the  school.  In  a  sense,  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  educational  program  of  President  C'alles  and  the  same  program 


STATE  .NOKMAl.  SCUOOI.,  SALTILLO 
•Vliout  MX)  future  teachers  are  now  in  training  in  this  institution  of  the  .state  of  ('oahuila 


of  the  Diaz  regime  is  that  now  we  are  thinking  in  national  terms 
while  20  years  ago  they  thought  only  in  terms  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Our  educational  program  is  divided  for  Mexico  as  a  whole.  We 
no  longer  see  only  the  immediate  need;  we  are  compelled  tt)  think  of 
the  need  of  Mexico.  We  can  not  plan  for  fine  schools  for  the  capitals, 
calculated  to  dazzle  the  foreign  visitor;  we  have  to  think  of  the 
1  ,o()(), ()()()  children  without  schools  to  go  to,  simply  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  the  remote  country  districts  or  in  backward  States. 
A  few  facts  will  make  our  program  clear  to  you. 

Mexico  has,  in  round  numbers,  14,()()0,000  inhabitants.  Of  these 
2,750,000  are  children  of  school  age.  Approximately  only  4  out  of 
every  10  Mexican  children  are  going  to  a  public  school  in  Mexico  at 
large.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  up  to  12  years  of  age  or 
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throufih  the  fourth  fjrade.  But  school  attoiulauce  can  not  be  actually 
oni'orcod  for  the  siinjilc  reason  that  there  are  not  enough  schools  for 
the  children  to  fjo  to.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  schools  and  popu¬ 
lation  clearly  shows  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  schools  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Our  cities  and  small  towns  haven’t  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools,  but  many  of  the  rural  districts  simply  have  no  schools  at  all. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Mexico  is  illiterate. 
The  variation  of  illiteracy  in  the  different  States  of  the  Republic 
runs  from  35  per  cent  in  some  of  the  northern  States  (Tamaulipas 
and  Sonora)  to  88  per  cent  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  The  averafje  per 
cent  of  illiteracy,  for  the  country  is,  as  stated  above,  62. 

Mexico,  like  the  United  States,  has  a  federal  republican  orpiniza- 
tion.  There  are  28  States  in  Mexico.  The  seat  of  the  Federal 
(lovernment  is  in  the  Federal  district,  which  includes  and  surrounds 
Mexico  City.  There  are,  besides,  three  Federal  Territories.  The 
hud<;et  of  expenditures  of  all  the  28  States,  for  the  year  of  1925,  was, 
in  round  numhers,  50,000, 000  pesos  (approximately  $25,000,000). 

Out  of  the  50,000,000  pesos  spent  by  the  States  for  all  purposes, 
almost  20,000,000  were  spent  for  education;  so  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  for  education  was  40  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  There  was 
one  State  devoting  only  10  per  cent  of  its  budget  to  education,  while 
two  States  (Sonora  and  (^hihuahua)  gave  as  much  as  52  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  304,500,000  pesos  which  the  Federal  (lovernment  is 
spending  this  year  of  1920,  20,000,000,  or  8J^  per  cent,  are  being 
used  for  educational  purposes.  (\)unting  what  was  spent  for  edu¬ 
cation  both  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  (lovernment,  we  have 
a  total  of  40,000,000  pesos.  In  1910,  the  banner  year  of  the  Diaz 
administration,  the  culmination  of  30  years  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  Federal  (lovernment  spent  in  all  for  education  7,000,000  pesos, 
which  was  only  0^:4  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  President  Calles, 
in  this  j^ear  of  financial  depression,  is  using  four  times  as  much 
money  for  schools  as  Diaz. 

Let  us  review  our  data: 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  population  (over  8,000,000  people)  are 
illiterates. 

Nearly  2,750,000  children  need  to  be  sent  to  school. 

Nearly  1,750,000  of  these  are  without  a  school  to  go  to. 

State  governments  on  the  average  are  using  40  per  cent  of  their 
budgets  for  schools. 

Federal  (lovernment  is  spending  as  much  for  education  as  is 
possible  at  present,  when  one  considers  that  education,  while  im¬ 
portant,  is  not  the  only  obligation  the  Federal  (lovernment  has. 

These  figures  outline  our  problem.  We  are  trying  to  face  it 
bravely,  hut  sometimes,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  pessimistic  feeling  of 
impossibility  creeps  over  us.  We  have  no  right  to  be  pessimistic. 
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howevor.  More  is  b(‘in«r  done  for  education  in  the  country  than 
was  done  before.  Besides,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  our  present 
enterprise  which  are  decidedly  worthy. 

Public  education  in  Mexico  is  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  the  State  {roverninents,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  We  have,  then,  a  triple  system  of  schools.  Each  State 
is  autonomous  in  regard  to  its  educational  system  and  may  carry 
on  its  program  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Within 
the  State,  the  municipalities  may,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  their 
respective  school  districts.  The  responsibility  of  the  municipal 
counties  is  only  economic,  however.  The  State  government  dic¬ 
tates  the  educational  policies  for  all  the  counties  and  exercises  the 
proper  supervision.  In  very  few  States,  however,  have  the  counties 
been  able  to  finance  their  schools.  The  result  of  this  economic 
incapacity  is  that  the  States  either  have  to  grant  special  aid  to  the 
counties  or  have  had  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  at  large. 

The  Federal  Government  has  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  Federal 
district  and  in  the  territories  and  can  also  establish  schools  in  any 
part  of  Mexico.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  central  Government  started 
its  Xation-wide  program  of  schools  in  1920,  and  to-day,  after  six 
years,  maintains,  outside  of  the  Federal  district  and  Territories, 
more  than  3,000  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  over  250,000. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  National  Department  of  FMucation, 
with  a  Secretary  of  Education  (a  member  of  the  Cabinet)  at  its  head. 

The  two  school  systems,  the  Federal  and  that  of  the  States,  func¬ 
tion  independently  of  each  other,  hut  with  close  coordination,  thus 
avoiding  duplication  of  work  and  lessening  of  local  responsibility. 
Inasmuch  as  the  State  and  municipal  authorities  have,  for  some  years 
past,  established  most  of  their  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns,  the 
National  Department  of  Education  has  established  the  Federal 
schools  mostly  in  the  small  rural  communities,  in  the  villages,  and 
farms.  Of  the  3,155  hVderal  schools  in  the  States,  2,721  are  rural 
schools.  Thus,  by  going  out  to  the  country  with  the  Federal  schools 
we  are  covering  a  difficult  and  neglected  field  and  avoiding  friction 
with  the  local  authorities. 

Our  Department  of  Education  has  also  established  in  the  capital 
city  of  each  State  a  sort  of  model  school.  We  call  it  a  “standard” 
elementary  school.  These  standard  schools  serve  as  demonstration 
centers  of  the  new  policies  in  education.  They  are  the  exponents  of 
the  educational  tendencies  of  the  department  and  through  them  we  arc 
slowly  bringing  about  a  vitali/.ation  of  the  elementary  school  in  all 
parts  of  Mexico.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  also  through¬ 
out  the  country  some  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers 
and  a  number  of  vocational  schools. 
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Tlu're  is  no  orfranio  relation  between  the  two  school  systems,  that 
of  the  different  States  and  that  under  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  coexist  without  conflicts.  The  policy  of  the  Central  Government 
in  general  is  to  supplement  the  action  of  the  local  governments  with¬ 
out  relieving  them  of  responsibility.  The  field  is  so  large  and  the 
need  so  urgent  that  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  overlapping 
and  no  jealousy.  How  far  the  Federal  Government  can  continue 
establishing  schools  without  arousing  opposition  from  the  States  or 
without  lessening  local  responsibility  is,  of  course,  a  question.  But 
as  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  Mexico  have  no  public  schools 
to  go  to,  there  should  be  very  little  danger  of  a  clash  between  the  two 
systems. 


MODEL  SCHOOL,  SAX  LIUS  POTOSI 

A  nHMlrl  or  "stan<lar<l"  school  established  in  the  capital  city  of  each  State  serves  as  a  demonstration 
W'nter  of  the  new  education  policies 


In  describing  some  of  the  features  of  the  educational  work  done  by 
the  Federal  Government,  as  1  intend  to  do  presently,  I  beg  you  to 
keep  in  mind  that  Federal  Government  education  is  not  the  only  one 
in  operation  in  Mexico.  I^est  you  forget  this  fact,  let  me  again 
impose  on  you  by  giving  some  comparative  data: 

In  1925,  the  28  states  had  4,635  rural  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  has  2,721  rural  schools  this  year. 

There  are  4,208  elementary  schools  in  the  States. 

The  central  government  this  year  has  693  schools  of  this  type. 

The  total  enrollment  in  State  schools  in  1925  was  682,916. 

In  the  Federal  schools  the  enrollment  in  1926  is  366,605. 

The  total  number  of  public  rural  schools  in  Mexico  is  7,356. 
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The  total  miinher  of  elementary  schools  is  4,901. 

The  enrollment  in  all  rural  and  elementary  schools,  both  State  and 
Federal,  is  1,049,521. 

The  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  in  public  schools  is  39.57. 

Besides  the  public  schools  we  have  in  Me.xico,  as  in  any  other 
country,  the  private  schools.  1  have  no  figures  as  to  the  numbers 
and  enrollment.  A  mere  guess  might  place  their  number  as  about 
•me-fifth  that  of  the  public  schools. 

Xow  that  we  are  through  with  the  presentation  of  figures,  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  value  of  statistics  as 
such.  To  my  mind,  tendencies  are  far  more  important  than  mere 
figures.  The  spirit  that  permeates  a  movement  is  more  significant 
than  the  accomplished  facts.  This  talk  on  education  in  Me.xico 
would  be  a  barren  exercise  indeed  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  give  you  an 
insight  into  the  sj)irit  of  our  work. 

I  should  like  to  jiresent  to  your  mind’s  eye  the  picture  of  a  typical 
rural  school  of  one  of  those  2,721  rural  schools  that  the  Department 
of  Education  is  establishing  all  over  the  country  and  of  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Calles  wants  to  see  r),()()0  functioning  by  the  end  of  his  term. 
This  is  the  school:  One  teacher;  about  40  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  their  ages  running  from  7  to  14  years;  the  schoolhouse,  consisting 
of  oidy  one  room  perhaps,  with  a  wide  porch  in  front;  the  school 
yard,  plenty  of  ground  around  the  school;  a  school  garden.  Oh,  I 
do  not  want  to  mislead  you  with  these  terms.  We  have  all  that, 
the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and  the  house;  but  do  not  think  of  your 
standard  American  schoolhouses;  do  not  think  even  of  your  tradi¬ 
tional  little  red  schoolhouse.  Ours  are  more  primitive,  more  informal, 
more  naive. 

There  is  the  most  informal  atmosphere  about  this  little  school. 
Work  is  individual,  although  there  are  plenty  of  group  activities. 
The  children  read  and  write  wonderfully  well,  and  they  all  sing — 
how  they  love  to  sing!  Indian  blood  is  everywhere  apparent. 
Spanish  is  the  language  used.  Perhaps  the  children  speak  it 
brokenly  and  maybe  if  their  parents  came  they  would  address  them 
only  in  their  native  dialect,  but  the  official  tongue  is  vSpanish, 
and  the  children  love  it,  and  the  parents  are  delighted  to  see  them 
learn  it. 

These  children  read  and  write  and  do  some  number  work;  they 
sing  and  draw  and  paint;  the  girls  sew  and  embroider — all  these 
things  we  are  accustomed  to  see  school  children  do.  But  in  this 
school  the  pupils  keep  chickens  and  rabbits.  They  also  have  a  pig 
or  two.  Their  (lower  garden  is  a  spot  of  beauty — the  children  have 
worked  so  hard  on  it.  They  have  watered  it  every  day  with  water 
they  themselves  had  to  draw  from  the  open  well  near  by.  The 
children  have  their  orchard;  they  keep  bees;  they  have  planted  the 
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mulberry  tree  and  are  starting:  a  silkworm  colony.  They  are  so 
l)\isy  and  so  happy,  these  children  in  the  rural  school! 

When  the  supervisor  comes  to  visit  the  school  he  is  very  anxious 
to  find  out  certain  thinjrs  which  he  has  to  report  to  Mexico  C’ity. 
These  are  some  of  the  (piestions  he  asks: 

How  many  children  have  a  fluent  knowlcdjre  of  Spanish? 

How  many  can  read  and  write  fluently? 

Does  the  school  have  a  Mexican  fla<;? 

Do  the  children  know  about  Mexico? 

Do  they  know  the  name  of  our  president? 

The  names  of  what  jireat  Mexican  men  do  they  know? 

Do  the  children  keep  chickens,  pisrs,  bees,  silkworms? 

Do  they  have  a  pirden? 

Is  there  water  in  the  school? 

Do  they  use  it? 

Is  the  school  socialized?  To  what  extent? 

Do  they  have  a  parents’  association? 

Is  the  teacher  engaged  in  some  form  of  social  work  outside  of  the 
school? 

You  get  the  idea  back  of  this  investigation.  We  are  not  interested 
in  school  routine,  especially;  traditional  questions  of  method  and  of 
techni(iue  are  of  secondary  importance;  but  we  are  tremendously 
interested  in  having  a  vital  school  and  in  having  a  school  that  will 
contribute  toward  social  organization  and  national  unity.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  old  three-R  school  to  this  rural  school  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Mexico.  A  far  cry  indeed  from  the  narrow,  restricted  life 
of  the  traditional  school  to  this  natural,  real  community  of  children 
and  teacher,  where  to  raise  a  chicken  is  as  important  an  enterprise 
as  to  learn  a  poem. 

Our  little  school  is  the  center  of  interest  of  the  village.  Next  to 
the  church,  the  school  building  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  place.  There 
is  a  school  committee  formed  by  half  a  dozen  “  prominent  citizens” — 
poor,  simple,  souls,  intensely  interested  in  having  their  children  get  an 
education  that  was  not  their  lot  to  get  themselves.  There  is  a  tiny 
library  in  this  school,  just  a  o-foot  shelf,  perhaps,  but  something 
for  the  people  of  the  village  to  read  under  the  stimulus  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  evening  the  young  people  come  to  get  their  share  of  schooling. 
Practically  every  one  of  our  rural  schools  holds  a  night  session  for  the 
adults.  Toward  evening  they  come,  and  as  in  this  typical  school  we 
are  visiting  there  is  no  installation  for  artificial  light,  each  person 
brings  his  own  light,  a  little  candle,  and  setting  it  up  by  his  desk, 
begins  earnestly  to  study  his  lesson. 

The  rural  teacher  leads  a  busy  life.  Teaching  the  three  R’s  would 
be  child’s  play  compare*!  with  what  this  teacher  has  to  do  in  this  little 
rural  school  of  ours.  The  teacher  is  supposed  to  work  six  hours 
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daily,  four  during  the  day  with  tlu*  childri'ii  and  two  in  the  ovoning 
witli  adidts.  But  the  children  have  the  habit  of  coming  early  in  the 
morning  and  going  late  in  the  evening.  Have  they  not  their  garden 
and  their  chickens  and  pigs  and  bees  and  silkworms?  Have  they  not 
their  weaving  and  hammering,  their  painting  and  embroidering? 
Four  houi-s,  nay  10  hours  is  hardly  enough. 

But  minding  the  children  and  their  elder  brothel’s  in  school  is  not  all 
of  it.  This  teacher  vaccinates  the  people  and  gives  them  whatever 
medical  advice  she  can.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  school  being  the 
center  of  the  community  and  the  teacher  being  a  real  siicial  worker? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  socialized  school?  Well,  1  have  heard  about 
those  things,  too.  1  have  heard  wise  university  |)rofessors  expound 
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the  technique  of  socialization.  Let  me  assure  you,  that  nowhere 
have  1  seen  better  examples  of  a  socialized  school  than  in  some  of  these 
rural  schools  of  Mexico — in  these  schools  where  conditions  are  natural, 
the  work  personally  interesting,  the  activities  real,  and  where  there  is 
a  spirit  of  give-and-take,  of  sharing,  and  a  community  of  interest. 

I  have  presented  you  a  true  picture  of  our  rural  schools.  Let  no 
one  suppose,  however,  that  all  rural  schools  in  Mexico  conform  to 
this  description;  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so.  But  1  can  assure  you 
that  very  many  of  our  country  schools  are  trying  to  live  up  to  this 
type.  This  is,  then,  the  tendency. 

And  what,  we  might  ask  ourselves,  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  delight  in  Spanish,  what  the  importance 
of  the.  bees  and  the  chickens,  of  the  (lowers  and  the  weaving,  of  the 
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(lanciiifl  and  the  sin^in"?  Why  all  this  (luestionin^  about  the 
Mexican  flaf;  and  Mexican  heroes? 

The  importance  of  it  all  is  that  throujih  our  little  rural  school  we  are 
tryiii};  to  integtrate  Mexico  and  to  create  in  our  peasant  classes  a  rural 
spirit.  To  integrate  Mexico.  To  bring:  into  the  fold  of  the  Mexican 
family  the  million  Indians;  to  make  them  think  and  feel  in  Spanish. 
To  incorporate  them  into  that  type  of  civilization  which  constitutes 
the  Mexican  nationality.  To  bring:  them  into  that  community  of 
ideas  and  emotions  which  is  Mexico.  To  integ:rate  the  Indians  with¬ 
out  sacrifice.  Our  Indian  has  many  faults,  but  he  has,  likewise, 
many  virtues — a  wonderful  patience  and  (juietness;  miraculous 
endurance,  both  physical  and  mental;  artistic  temperament,  a  soul 
artistic  in  its  very  essence.  (Oh,  the  music  and  the  dancing:  and 
the  painting;  and  weaving;  of  the  Indian — his  love  of  form  and  his 
instinct  for  color!)  And  our  Indian  has  a  backg;round  of  a  civilization 
so  hig;h  and  delicate  that  at  times,  visiting;  their  ancient  cities  or 
beholding;  their  marvelous  ruins,  one  wonders  if  after  all  the  coming; 
of  the  white  man  to  Mexico  was  not  a  pity  rather  than  a  blessing;. 

To  integ;rate  Mexico  throug;h  the  rural  school — that  is,  to  teach  the 
peojde  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  far-away  valleys,  the  millions  of 
people  that  are  Mexicans  but  are  not  yet  Mexican,  to  teach  them  the 
love  of  Mexico  and  the  meaning;  of  Mexico.  To  g:ive  them  a  flag; — 
so  many  of  these  villag;es  have  never  seen  a  Mexican  flag;,  so  many 
have  not  heard  the  name  of  the  President.  Our  little  rural  school 
stands  for  Mexico  and  represents  Mexico  in  those  far-idf  corners — 
so  many  of  them  yet  that  belong;  to  Mexico  but  are  not  yet  Mexican. 
Our  rural  school  aims  to  form  the  rural  spirit  in  Mexico.  Mexico  is  a 
land  of  absentee  landowners.  Ag;rarian  leg;islation  and  the  new 
prog;ram  of  ag;rarian  development  are  g;radually  doing;  away  with  this 
condition.  But  Mexico  was  and  larg;ely  is  yet  a  land  of  peons,  not 
of  peasants.  To  make  a  peasant  of  the  peon  is  the  aim  of  our  rural 
school.  Other  schools  may  make  a  farmer  out  of  the  peasant.  With 
this  latter  transformation  we  are  not  at  present  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Department  of  Kducation.  But  with  instilling;  into  our 
people  the  love  of  the  land,  with  making;  them  love  the  country  in 
preference  to  the  city,  and  with  giving  them  an  intelligent  insight 
into  country  life — with  all  this,  which  amounts  to  creating  the  rural 
spirit,  we  are  tremendously  concerned. 

But  why,  you  may  ask,  why  are  you  counting  on  the  rural  school — 
your  pitiful,  little,  destitute  rural  school — to  bring  about  so  great  a 
transformation?  The  answer  is  clear:  Because,  in  the  first  place, 
these  rural  schools  of  ours  are  new;  they  have  no  past;  they  are  not 
fettered  by  tradition.  They  are  the  children  of  the  revolution,  these 
schools,  with  a  fine  contempt  for  educational  dogma  and  with  an 
unlimited  faith  in  themselves.  Since  we  had  to  improvise  teachers, 
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building^?,  furniture,  everything  material,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
we  should  have  felt  free  to  adopt  any  method  or  any  philosophy  that 
might  suit  us.  In  the  second  place,  these  schools  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  country.  Take  a  look  at  the  map  of  Me.xico.  See  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  black  squares  spread  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  frontier 
to  frontier.  They  are  all  rural  schools — nearly  3,000  of  them.  Last 
year  they  were  2,000,  this  year  of  1920  we  liave  1,000  more,  and  in 
1927  we  shall  go  up  to  5,000.  Three  thousand  schools,  3,000 
teachers — that  is,  3,000  men  and  women  trained  to  realize  an  ideal. 
Three  thousand  missionaries  preaching  the  gospel  of  Mexico  and  the 
gospel  of  the  rural  life  and  of  a  social  service. 

The  rural  school  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  program  of 
education,  hut,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  only  part.  I  heg  to  remind 
you  of  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  about  the  Federal  system  of 
schools  in  general.  Besides  the  rural  school  we  have  in  the  capital 
of  each  State  a  standard  elementaiy'  school  and  in  many  of  the  towns 
and  small  cities  elementary  schools  of  the  usual  type. 

In  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  I  will  simply  present  to 
you  two  aspects  which  show  two  significant  tendencies  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Mexico  City  has  a  population  of  750,000  people.  Like 
any  other  lai^e  city,  it  has  its  congested  districts  and  its  slums. 
Mexico  City  has  not  enough  school  buildings.  During  the  first  10 
years  of  the  revolution  the  building  of  new  schools  was  stopped. 
Six  years  ago  we  resumed  building  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
catch  up.  Mr.  Vasconcelos,  Secretary  of  Education  under  President 
Obregon,  is  responsible  for  the  building  of  some  of  the  finest  school- 
houses  one  could  find  anywhere.  But  in  spite  of  all,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  with  some  6,000  children  for  whom 
no  accommodation  could  be  found  in  a  school.  Very  naturally,  too, 
these  6,000  children  were  the  poorest,  the  most  destitute,  and  the 
most  in  need  of  the  influence  of  the  school.  This  was  one  side  of  our 
problem.  The  other  difficulty  was  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  lack 
of  money.  There  was  still  a  third  aspect  to  the  problem.  These 
6,000  children  were  creatures  of  the  slums.  They  needed  education 
but  they  also  needed  food,  soap  and  water,  play,  and  a  place  in  which 
to  stay  as  long  as  possible  away  fmm  their  miserable  homes.  You 
see  our  pmblem  then:  Thousands  of  children  right  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  for  whom  we  had  to  provide  not  merely  a  school  but  a  whole 
education;  and,  then,  the  tragedy  of  it!  Little  money  and  a  short 
time  limit — above  all,  little  money. 

This  has  been  the  answer  to  the  situation:  In  four  months  we  have 
built  five  open-air  schools  in  which  we  are  housing  almost  2,500 
children.  The  cost  of  each  building,  not  counting  the  land  which 
we  had  or  was  given  to  us,  is  approximately  $20,000.  The  structure 
is  light  but  substantial,  and  the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Kac.li  school  has  a  garden,  shower  haths,  and  playground.  A  light 
lunch  is  given  to  the  children.  The  rooms  have  an  uncovered  front 
and  wide  porches.  There  is  room  for  chickens  and  rabbits;  one  of 
the  schools  has  a  stable  for  two  cows.  Nature  gave  us  sunshine  and 
an  unrivaled  climate.  The  children  work  and  play— or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  they  only  play,  they  are  so  happy  in  their 
work.  In  the  center  of  the  patio,  high  above  the  children  and  the 
dowel’s,  a  Mexican  flag  waves  in  the  air — the  green,  the  white,  and 
the  red — green  for  hope,  white  for  purity,  and  red  for  race! 

“So  much  literature  about  five  little  schools,”  you  might  say. 
They  ai’e  five  little  schools,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  five  schools  with  a 
tendency,  and  that  tendency  happens  to  be  tremendously  important 
for  us.  From  the  shower  hath  to  the  flag,  everything  is  significant 
in  these  schools  of  the  slums.  Designed  to  meet  an  emergency,  they 
are  creating  a  type.  The  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  built  at  all 
shows  an  ethical  attitude  toward  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  a  sense 
of  democratic  justice.  And  then,  there  is  more  “new  education”  in 
these  open-air  schools  of  Mexico  City  than  in  many  a  fancy  school  of 
pedagogical  theorists. 

The  other  aspect  of  elementary  education  in  Mexico  that  I  want 
to  point  out  to  you  has  to  do  with  the  method  and  the  philosophy  of 
it.  Thirty  years  ago  your  great  philosopher  and  teacher,  John  Dewey, 
was  giving  in  this  very  university  a  series  of  lectures  describing  to  the 
parents  the  educational  ptilicies  followed  by  him  in  the  experimental 
school  closely  connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Those  talks 
of  his  are  now  known  to  educators  m  all  nations  of  the  world;  they  are 
contained  m  a  little  book  called  “School  and  Society.” 

John  Dewey  has  gone  to  Mexico.  He  was  first  carried  there  by 
his  pupils  at  Columbia;  he  went  later  in  his  books.  “School  and 
Society”  is  a  book  w'e  know  and  love  in  Mexico.  And  now  he  is 
going  there  personally.  When  John  Dewey  gets  to  Mexico  he  will 
find  his  ideas  at  work  in  our  schools.  Motivation,  respect  for  per¬ 
sonality,  self-expression,  vitalization  of  school  work,  project  method, 
learning  by  doing,  democracy  in  education — all  of  Dewey  is  there. 
Not,  indeed,  as  an  accomplished  fact,  but  certainly  as  a  poignant 
tendency.  (May  I  repeat  that  tendencies  are  more  significant  than 
facts!) 

But  of  course  we  in  Mexico  can  not  take  anything  quietly,  not 
even  a  philosophy  of  education.  So  it  has  come  about  that  there  is 
a  pedagogical  war  going  on  in  Mexico  nowadays.  On  one  side,  the 
standpats,  the  conservatives,  the  reactionaries.  (This  word  “reac¬ 
tionary”  with  us,  is  like  “Bolshevik”  with  you,  a  very  convenient 
tag  for  some  one  we  don’t  like.)  On  the  other  side,  stand  the  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  liberals,  the  friends  of  the  new  education.  The  old  one 
is  the  “traditional”  school,  the  new  one  the  “school  of  action.” 
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Doctor  Dewey,  unsuspectiiifily,  has  led  us  into  all  this.  Doctor 
Dewey  is  goiii};  to  have  an  interestiii};  time  in  Mexico,  I  am  sure, 
watchin"  his  philosophy  in  the  held  of  battle. 

There  is  still  another  military  aspect  to  this  educational  reform. 
.Mxuit  four  yeai-s  afio,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  a  bulletin  came  forth  from 
the  Department  of  Kducation  orderinjj  all  teachers  in  Federal  public 
schools  to  adopt  the  project  method,  to  leave  behind  the  old-fashioned 
ways,  and  to  become  modern,  (’omical,  almost,  you  might  say. 
Doctor  Dewey,  if  he  learns  of  this  new  method  of  reform,  will  think 
it  <iueer,  perhaps;  1,  myself,  made  fun  of  it  at  the  beginning.  Hut 
let  me  confess  that  it  has  not  turned  out  so  badly  after  all.  The 
teachei's  were  forced  to  study,  the  supervisors  were  obliged  to  look 
up  the  new  method,  the  normal  schools  took  notice.  At  present  the 
reform  for  functional  education  is  doing  nicely.  The  Federal  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are,  in  general,  working  toward  the  new  education. 
Dur  Federal  schools  throughout  the  country  are  presenting  the  new 
type  to  the  State  schools  and  are  slowly  bringing  about  the  reform 
everywhere. 

1  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  you  a  little  about  how  we 
are  training  our  rural  teachers  in  service.  Most  of  the  teachers  now 
serving  the  rural  schools  have  deficient  training.  The  work  and 
responsibility  we  are  placing  on  them  is  considerable.  In  planning 
the  program  of  rural-teacher  training  in  service,  we  have  tried  to 
keep  in  mind  the  following  principles;  Fiist,  training  must  be  specific 
and  intense;  second,  the  teacher  should  receive  training  in  the 
technique  of  socialization,  both  of  the  school  and  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  organized  groups  of  specialists 
to  go  to  the  field  and  to  hold  teachers’  institutes  right  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  the  teachers  are  working.  Each  group  is  composed 
of  an  educator,  an  expert  in  rural  education,  a  social  worker 
(nui-se  by  preference),  an  expert  in  agriculture,  an  expert  in  home 
industries,  and  a  teacher  of  physical  education.  The  group  is  fully 
ecpiipped.  A  library,  a  victrola,  and  a  radio  receiving  apparatus  form 
a  part  of  the  equipment.  We  have  termed  the  group  a  “mission,” 
and  its  members  we  call  “missionaries.” 

Each  State  of  the  Republic  has  been  divided  into  districts.  The 
teachers  of  each  district,  about  50  of  them,  get  together  and  for  three 
weeks  receive  specific  and  practical  training  on  the  different  aspects 
of  their  work.  When  the  institute  is  over,  the  specialists  (the 
missionaries)  move  to  the  next  district  and  the  teachers  return  to 
their  respective  schools. 

Three  things  are  significant  in  connection  with  these  institutes. 
First,  they  are  held  in  small  villages  where  there  is  a  rural  school. 
The  little  school  is  taken  as  the  center  of  a  project.  The  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  specialists,  try  to  work  out  the  different 
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prohleins  of  the  rural  schools,  in  the  one  they  have  before  them.  The 
second  feature  is  that  the  teachei-s  are  trained  to  do  social  work  in 
the  (H)inmunity.  The  village  serves  as  a  laboratory  to  the  teachei’s 
during  the  institute.  They  organize  the  men  and  the  women  into 
one  form  of  organization  or  other;  they  var-cinate  every  inhabitant; 
they  hold  evening  meetings  with  them;  they  teach  games  to  the 
young  people.  We  hope  that  a  teacher  who  has  done  this  type  of 
practical  social  work  during  the  institute,  as  part  of  the  training,  will 
he  inclined  to  do  it  on  returning  to  his  or  her  community.  Lastly,  the 
training  institute,  once  organized,  continues  functioning.  The  three 
weeks  over,  each  teacher  goes  hack  to  his  or  her  village,  hut  in  the 
place  where  they  all  met  and  where  they  will  meet  again  in  the 
following  year,  there  is  left  a  sort  of  permanent  institution.  There 
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will  he  a  little  model  home,  or  at  least  a  kitchen,  where  the  teacher 
of  the  place  may  continue  demonstration  work  in  the  village;  there 
will  he  the  library,  the  center  of  the  smaller  libraries  in  the  district; 
there  will  he  the  site  of  the  district  teachers’  association.  In  the  near 
future  there  will  he  a  dispensary  under  a  trained  nurse. 

We  have  this  year  six  t>f  these  “missions”  at  work.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  they  will  have  covered  half  of  the  Kepuhlic.  We  are 
already  preparing  to  double  the  group  of  “missionaries”  so  that  next 
year  the  whole  country  may  he  covered  by  them. 

Time  is  short  and  my  story  long.  I  have  touched  only  on  the 
high  ])oints  of  our  enterprise.  1  have  not  been  able  to  tell  you  about 
the  thorough  and  far-reaching  reform  of  our  secondary  schools;  about 
the  National  I'niversity  with  the  1(),()()()  students  and  its  fine  spirit  of 
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service;  alxuit  the  «>|)en-air  scIjooIs  of  painting;  the  popular  glee  clul)s; 
and  the  night  school  of  music  for  the  workingman.  I  could  not  tell 
you  about  the  educational  extension  work  hv  radio,  broadcasting 
every  night  concerts,  lectures,  and  classes;  nor  about  our  publishing 
department,  which  last  year  published  S9  pamphlets  and  bulletins 
with  a  total  aggregate  of  5:i,‘288,()*2()  printed  pages.  Nor  could  1 
speak  of  the  vocational  schools  whose  pu|)ils  and  teachei*s  have 
organized  into  a  cooi)erative  society  for  the  production  and  sale  of 
the  articles  made  by  them  as  part  of  their  training  and  who  are  run- 
lung  a  department  store  in  Mexico  ('ity  for  the  sale  of  their  |)roducts. 
I  coidd  not  touch  either  on  the  work  of  our  library  department  which, 
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in  five  years  of  existence,  has  established  3,")08  libraries  of  different 
types  through  the  country  and  which  during  1925  distributed  87,014 
volumes. 

There  are  indeed  plenty  of  other  things  1  might  have  mentioned, 
but  after  all,  had  1  had  the  time  and  you  the  disposition  to  listen  to 
me,  little  would  have  been  gained  by  a  detailed  recital  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Mexico.  What  I  have  told  you  makes  my  point,  1  am 
sure.  My  point  is  simply  this:  The  Mexican  revolution  is  vindicating 
itself.  With  all  his  material  splendor,  Diaz  and  his  group  of  experts 
never  opened  a  single  rural  school.  Thousands  of  children  right  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  went  without  school  because  there  were  no  schools 
for  them.  Illiteracy  mounted  higher  and  higher;  miseiy  and  slavery 
was  the  lot  of  the  peasant.  The  Indian  was  considered  a  calamity, 
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always  a  liability,  except  for  jirojeets  of  human  exploitation,  in  which 
case  he  immediately  heeame  an  asset. 

The  revolution  came — 10  years  of  hatred,  of  blood  and  tire;  10 
yeais  of  findin<;  onr  way  amid  the  darkness  and  the  ruins  and  then 
.  .  .  lijtht,  lij;ht  in  ahnndanee,  and  love.  And  with  all  this,  as  a 
result  of  all  this,  as  a  moral  halanee  of  it  all,  a  vision  of  Mexico  in 
its  intcfrrity-  Mexico  far  and  near,  Mexico  in  its  misery  and  shame, 
and  Mexico  with  the  wealth  that  is  hers. 

There  is  a  new  conscience  in  Mexico,  and  also  a  new  impatience. 
We  realize  onr  weakness,  hut  we  also  know  onr  strenjjth.  The 
malady  we  know,  hut  we  think  we  have  found  a  cure.  We  know- 
now  the  value  of  the  time  Diaz  wasted,  and  we  know  the  value  of  the 
money  siiuandered.  One  year  means  a  century  of  good,  and  1 ,000,000 
pesos  is  1,000  schools  for  the  peasants. 

.Vnd  do  not  think  me  boastful  for  presenting  only  the  fine  side  of 
our  effort.  We  know  the  taste  of  success,  it  is  true,  hut  we  have 
also  tasted  failure  and  disappointment.  But  our  failures  are  our 
lessons,  and  defeat  has  only  incited  us  to  try  again.  Mexico  is 
c(*ming  into  her  own,  and  when  the  Nation  shall  finally  come  of  age, 
students  will  tell  us  that  not  a  small  |)art  of  the  credit  for  its  maturing 
should  fall  to  the  rural  school. 
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OK  B(>rinu(l(‘/  it  may  ho  said  that  lu*  was  the  painter 

of  a  race,  and  this  is  one  of  the  jjreatest  merits  of  his 
work  as  a  wlude.  While  still  in  Paris,  after  studying  with 
the  great  Spanish  master  Znloaga — whose  eharaeteristie 
style  was  for  a  numher  (»f  years  strongly  reflected  in  Bermudez’s 
work — while  Zuloaga  was  advising  him  to  work  in  his  own  country, 
Bermudez  had  already  registered  an  unalterahle  res(*lution  to  return 
to  Argentina  and  to  put  on  canvas  the  very  soul  of  those  types  and 
amhients  which  still  survive  the  successive  waves  of  cosmopolitan 
influence  to  which  that  progressive  republic  has  heen  subjected. 

After  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  conservative  and  provincial 
regions  of  northern  Argentina,  regions  in  which  the  ethnological 
elements  were  believed  to  exist  in  almost  their  original  purity, 
Bermudez  was  amazed  to  find  how  deeply  these  were  influenced  by 
the  small  Syrian  and  Armenian  merchant,  and  how  often,  in  the 
intimate  “fiestas”  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Valley  so  strongly  marked  by 
aboriginal  candor  and  grace,  the  dark  features  of  ancient  dwellers 
of  Haifa  or  Beirut  might  he  perceived  among  the  multi-colored 
“ponchos,”  the  rude  leather  sandals,  and  saddle  hags  of  the  pro- 
(•(‘ssionals.  And  so  he  penetrated  ever  more  deeply  into  those  remote 
valleys,  on  whose  steep  and  wooded  slope  the  last  remnant  of  the 
aboriginal  calcltaqulen  still  pei’sists. 

This  is  indeed  a  land  (»f  evocation  and  dreams,  a  region  in  whose 
austere,  isolation  the  spirit  of  a  thousand  yeaix  still  breathes  in  sun¬ 
drenched  fiestas,  in  the  clamorous  thirst  which  moves  the  leaden  wings 
and  sacred  plumage  of  the  once  sacrificial  suri  '^;  a  region  barely 
softened  by  the  lowly  campanile  and  russet  robes  of  the  Franciscan 
hermit;  but  one  in  no  wise  alien  to  the  inspiration  of  this  well- 
gn)unded  and  deeply  sensitive  artist.  And  from  the  union  of  the 
“sabor  de  la  terruca”  and  the  no  less  elo({uent  voice  of  the  bronzed 
sons  of  S|)ain,  this  unicpie  |)ainter  bas  managed  to  exteriorize  his 
own  vision  of  art  in  its  most  sincere  and  intimate  aspects,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  faithfully  reflect  the  vigorous  and  racy  atmosphere  of 
('atamarca.  This  ex|)lains  the  (|uality  of  “  realness”  which  permeates 
the  regional  types  de|)ieted  by  Bermudez,  w  bich,  in  familiar  and  char- 
acteristie  attitude  and  gesture,  are  of  tbe  very  essence  of  that  remote 
I’rovince.  From  the  solitary  wanderer  on  tin*  hill  crest  to  the  resigned 
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and  luiinhlo  votary  in  wliose  poucli  tlio  inodals  of  the  pitms  Francis¬ 
cans  alternate  with  the  strangle  amulets  and  charms  of  ancient 
papm  fanes,  Bermudez’  types  are  redolent  of  (’atamarcan  soil  and 
tradition. 

.\|)art  from  purely  technical  (pialities  the,  so  to  speak,  reponal 
and  documentary  element  in  Bermudez’  work  is  not  only  pro¬ 
foundly  authentic  hut  e.xtremely  hroad,  ns  evinced  by  the  intense 
sympathy  with  which  he  interprets  his  numerous  types.  Nor  has 
lierimidez  limited  himself  to  a  siiifjle  epoch  or  class,  as  have  so  many 
painteis  of  folk  ways  and  folk  types.  With  tHpial  penetration  and 
feelinfr  he  pr(*sents  the  diveive  ajres  and  typt*s  in  the  plentitude  of  their 
recondite  truth.  Thus  in  Chico  <fcl  (iailo  (Boy  with  Bet  Cock),  in 
El  Memhrillero  (The  Quince  Vender),  and  (\iiniiio  del  Mercado 
(Keturn  from  Market)  he  {rives  us  three  {rlimpses  of  the  rural  child 
at  his  daily  task,  in  each  of  which  the  youn{r  prota{rt>nist  reveals  in 
the  melancholy  dreaminess  of  lar{re  licpiid  eye  and  relaxed  limh  the 
fatalistic  resi{rnation  of  his  inheritance.  Klsewhere  he  depicts  adoh's- 
cence  in  all  its  candor  exposed  to  the  full  ri{roi‘s  of  w«>rk  and  weather, 
as  in  his  Pastor  de  ('abras  (The  (Joat  Herd),  El  .\Iuchacho  de  Helen 
(.V  Villa{re  Bov),  El  Adolesce nte  (The  .Vdolescent),  El  Poncho  Rojo 
(The  Bed  (’loak),  El  ('apatazde  Campo  (A  Rustic  Foreman),  t*)  name 
hut  a  few  of  the  many  canvases  •)f  this  type.  Finally,  we  are  shown 
these  same  (’atamarcan  types  at  lon{r  last,  nearin{r  the  end  of  life’s 
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journey,  even  to  the  extreme  of  longevity,  as  in  El  (lallero  Viejo 
(The  Old  Cockfighter),  El  Promesante  (The  Votary),  El  Viejo  del 
Camino  (The  Old  Tramp),  and  many  othei-s. 

But  Jorge  Bermudez  was  not  only  an  excellent  delineator  of  types 
and  figures.  Without  any  parte-pris,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
ostentation,  he  was  also  a  skillful  and  well-balanced  colorist.  Color 
to  him  was  neither  the  chromatic  acrobatics  of  revolutionary  spirit, 
nor  the  reverberations  of  the  detonant  landscapes  which,  in  puerile 
and  sterile  fashion,  were  achieved  by  so  many  of  his  young  contem¬ 
poraries.  lie  had  an  intense  feeling  for  color;  he  knew  the  secrets  of 
palette  and  spectrum;  and  we  have  seen  how  he  employed  this 
medium  in  depicting  the  texture  of  widely  differing  material.  But 
he  never  painted  merely  “to  color”;  he  never  took  pleasure  in  shining 
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Upitcr:  This  painting,  tlie  last  work  of  the  artist,  t)elongs  to  the  secon<l  stage  of  his  technieal  develop¬ 
ment  and  constitutes  a  new  and  delicate  homage  to  the  types  and  customs  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 
It  has  t  een  purchased  hy  the  .Vrgentine  Kural  Society  fur  the  sum  of  $3,880.  Lower,  left:  |)ortrait. 
Lower,  right:  The  "Boy  of  Helen,"  a  bucolic  sul)ject 
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by  deliberate  intention,  or  indulged  in  vertiginous  symphonies  of 
color.  A  picture  was  to  him,  before  everything,  a  “work,”  that  is 
to  say,  a  perfectly  balanced  conjunction  of  the  elements  entering 
into  composition — human  feeling,  constructive  drawing,  natural 
composition,  and  e.xact  color.  This  conception  of  painting  underlies 
all  his  work,  even  in  those  examples  of  Peninsular  types  painted 
prior  to  1912  while  he  was  still  under  the  marked  influence  of  Zuloaga. 
Indeed,  while  that  influence  was  deplored  as  a  possible  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  his  role  in  Argentine  art,  Bermudez  was  without 
doubt  indebted  to  the  great  Spanish  master  for  his  undeviating 
loyalty  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  correct  drawing  as  also,  to 
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A  faithful  iK>rtrait  of  a  well- 
known  loeal  charaeler 
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some  degree  at  least,  for  his  elevated  conception  of  the  art  of  painting 
as  a  whole.  Under  Zuloaga  the  young  Bermudez  acquired  a  lasting 
respect  for  those  values  inherent  in  emotional  elements,  for  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  balance  in  composition  and  of  exact 
color,  qualities  without -which  no  canvas  can  hope  to  endure. 

Bermudez,  like  so  many  others  of  the  modern  school,  could  have 
freed  himself  from  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  restrictions  of  color, 
thus  gaining  an  immediate  and  resounding  notoriety;  he  preferred 
instead  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  medium  and  harmony  with  a 
profound  and  understanding  human  sympathy,  which  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  give  him  an  enduring  place  in  the  art  of  Argentina. 


liy  David  Weeks, 

Profcxxor  of  Itural  Eronomic  Prohlcmx,  ritirtrxiln  of  California;  Si»fcial 
I nirxtigator  for  the  Bolirian  (torernmvnt 

COI^ONIZATION  in  Bolivia  is  in  its  infancy.  Ajxricnltnrc  is 
still  mainly  conducted  on  large  estates  after  the  custom 
handed  down  from  the  Spanish.  Indian  laborers  working 
under  the  direction  of  administrators  till  the  soil,  using 
|)rimitive  methods  which  are  just  beginning  to  give  way  to  the 
instruments  and  institutions  of  modern  agricidture.  President  Siles 
has  grasped  the  importance  of  the  economic  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  agricultural  world  to-day  and  is  bending  every  effort  to 
institute  constructive  plans  for  rural  development. 

The  outstanding  advantages  which  present  themselves  to  the 
careful  investigator  of  Bolivian  agricultural  resources  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Bolivian  population  is  now  small,  unmi.xed  with  negro  blood, 
and  by  careful  selection  of  immigrants,  Bolivia  is  in  a  position  to 
create  as  high  a  type  of  citizenship  as  she  desires.  .V  high  type  of 
immigrant  can  he  attracted  through  a  wise  program  of  development. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  for  such  a  program. 

2.  Probably  no  other  country  can  bring  together  within  its  own 
boundaries  such  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  products.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  difference  in  altitude,  giving  rise  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  crop  adaptation.  While  Denmark  sends  ships  half  way 
around  the  world  for  concentrates  for  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and 
hogs,  Bolivia  is  in  a  position,  through  a  wise  selection  of  agricultural 
types  of  products,  to  produce  crops  in  certain  of  her  sections  which 
will  supply  these  concentrates  to  those  regions  most  favorably  located 
for  the  production  of  dairy  and  hog  products.  It  is  this  possibility 
of  supplementing  crops  of  one  region  with  those  of  another  entirely 
different  which  constitutes  one  of  Bolivia’s  greatest  undeveloped 
resources. 

3.  Climates  favorable  to  enjoyable  living  conditions  may  be  found 
by  people  of  any  race  and  from  any  part  of  the  world.  The  temperate 
climate  of  the  plateau  will  attract  the  people  of  the  cooler  regions  of 
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FARM  LAND  ON  THK  HOMVIAX  PLATKAl’ 

A  niitnlNT  of  iillriiPlive  coloniziition  iKissihilities  exist  in  the  (ilateaii  region  not  itistant  from  the  (~<i|iit»I 

should  booome  effoctivp  in  the  creation  of  great  works  and  institutions 
in  the  warmer  provinces. 

I  5.  Bolivia,  though  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  has  a  large  temperate 
1  area  in  which  health  conditions  are  particularly  favorable.  In  the 
i  development  of  the  rich  resources  of  the  Tropics  these  temperate 
I  regions  will  serve  as  a  healthful  resort  for  business  headquarters 
i  while  sanitation  is  being  carried  out  below. 

I  A  large  part  of  the  agricultural  products  consumed  in  Bolivia  is 
I  now  imported.  Nearly  $2,000,000  in  flour  and  a  similar  value  in 
I  rice  and  sugar  are  brought  into  the  country"  annually.  Dairj^  prod¬ 
ucts  are  imported,  hut  because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  these 
commodities,  the  importation  does  not  show  the  potential  demand. 
Milk  in  the  citv  of  La  Paz  brings  the  equivalent  of  17  cents  (Ameri- 
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North  .Vmerica  and  Europe,  while  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
will  appeal  to  those  from  warmer  climates.  This  wide  latitude  of 
choice  will  he  better  appreciated  as  progress  is  made  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country. 

4.  The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  tropical  Bolivia 
should  he  facilitated  by  the  proximity  of  a  temperate  region  from 
which  the  frontier  may  he  extended  into  the  rich  soils  of  the  lower 
altitudes.  The  significance  of  this  advantage  must  not  he  under¬ 
estimated.  The  uplands  of  Bolivia  are  invigorating  and  should 
stimulate  energetic  endeavor.  Both  physical  and  mental  activities 
having  greater  activity  in  these  cool  climates  of  the  Andes  plateaus 
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ItMii.  It  is  well  known  that  Bolivia’s  richest  afrricultiiral  country  is 
separated  from  its  industrial  center  hy  one  of  the  most  formidahle  r 
rang:es  of  mountains  in  the  two  Americas.  This  fertile  region  is  also  i; 
at  present  remote  from  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  The  |: 
same  mountains  that  have  for  centuries  made  diflicult  intercourse  I; 
between  different  parts  of  Bolivia  have  discouraged  foreign  commerce  | 
in  penetrating  these  regions  which  lie  between  the  Andes  and  Brazil  0 
and  Paraguay.  In  the  meantime  Bolivia  has  undergone  a  tremendous  jl 
development,  especially  with  respect  to  its  transportation  systems, 
This  rich  countrj'  lying  east  of  the  Andes  is  just  about  to  be  opened  N 
up  at  several  points  to  western  Bolivia  and  to  the  outside  world,  j, 
Highways  and  railways  are  bringing  this  nation  a  new  and  pros-  ’ 
perous  day,  | 

s 
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can)  per  quart  to  the  producer.  Pork  products  always  find  a  ready 
market.  Why  Bolivia  should  import  rice  and  sugar  when  both  of 
these  pniducts  are  produced  so  easilj'  and  cheaply  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  is  not  readily  understood  by  those  not  familiar  with  the 
local  situation.  Labor  is  ine.xpensive  and  is  one  of  the  nation's 
great  assets.  Why,  then,  have  not  these  rich  provinces  been  con¬ 
tributing  more  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country?  It  would 
pnibably  be  a  more  constructive  question  to  ask  what  can  be  done 
to  place  Bolivia  in  the  role  of  one  of  the  world’s  richest  pnalucers  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Most  Bolivians  will  answer  this  question 
with  the  statement  that  transportation  facilities  will  solve  the  proh- 
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Transportation,  however,  will  not  in  itself  he  a  complete  solution. 
President  Siles  and  the  more  proj;ressive  Bolivians  realize  this  and  are 
developing  a  plan  of  land  settlement  which  is  desijined  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  e.xtension  of  transportation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  great  railway  systems  of  North  America  were  e.xtended  so 
rapidly  in  advance  of  land  settlement  that  most  of  them  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  compelled  to  refinance.  Great  financial 
failures  have  accompanied  railroad  building  in  the  United  States. 
.\  coordinated  plan  of  rail¬ 
road  building  and  laiul 
settlement  would  have 
done  much  to  avert  these 
disastrous  results. 

There  are  two  important 
recourses  open  to  Bolivia 
in  the  utilization  of  her 
valuable  agricultural  lands 
during  the  period  in  which 
her  railways  and  highways 
are  being  extended.  One 
of  these  is  the  production 
of  nonperishable  products 
of  high  value  in  comparison 
to  their  weight  and  the 
other  is  the  oi^anization  of 
land  development  and  set¬ 
tlement  on  such  a  basis  that 
these  products  may  be 
placed  upon  the  world’s 
best  markets  in  a  condition 
of  high  quality  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense.  Already 
there  are  outlets  from  these 
rich  tropical  and  semitropi- 
cal  regions  by  way  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Amazon 
Kivers.  Volume  produc¬ 
tion  of  valuable  commodities  will  utilize  these  means  of  transit  much 
more  efficiently  than  they  are  now  being  used.  Crop  adaptation  is  so 
flexible  in  these  eastern  provinces  that  the  selection  of  a  number  of 
verA’  suitable  crops  should  not  be  difficult.  This  problem  is  now 
under  investigation.  Successful  land  settlement  in  this  region  will 
re(juire  an  initial  settlement  large  enough  to  make  sanitation  pos¬ 
sible  and  economical  and  to  bring  transportation  costs  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Capital  requirements  for  settlers’  homes,  livestock,  and 
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('(|iii|)in(‘nt  will  1)(*  sinull,  for  the  mild  cliinuto  and  ahimdanco  of 
matt'rials  tend  to  minimizo  those  costs.  Sanitation  and  transporta¬ 
tion  will  represent  the  in(*st  important  pai1  of  the  investment. 

On  the  Bolivian  plateau  near  the  national  capital  and  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Lake  Titicaca  there  are  a  numher  of  attractive  colonization 
possibilities.  The  very  hifih  prices  prevailing  for  dairy  and  pork 
products  and  the  peculiar  adai)tal)ility  <if  this  plateau  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  commodities  make  this  lake  rcfrion  an  interesting;  locality 
from  the  standpoint  of  land  settlement.  The  advantages  of  this  loca¬ 
tion  are  that  it  is  near  to  paxl  markets  and  transportation;  the  lake 
itself  is  an  important  hif;hway;  the  scenic  beauty  immediatelyaround 
the  lake  is  strikin';  and  the  health  conditions  are  <;ood.  The  altitude 
is  very  hi{;h  but  for  those  who  are  adapted  to  living;  at  these  altitudes 
there  will  be  no  inconvenience.  This  re<;ion  is  now  iidiabited  by  the 
Aymara  Indians  who  live  much  as  they  did  before  the  Spanish  con- 
<|uest  four  centuries  aj;o.  Individual  immigrants  would  be  dis- 
couraf;ed  in  any  attemi)t  to  establish  homes  in  this  rej;ion,  hut  in 
};roups  of  oO  or  100  it  is  believed  that,  with  i)roper  assistance,  i)ros- 
perous  communities  could  be  created.  The  minimum  number  of  set¬ 
tlers  must  be  much  <;reater  in  eastern  Ibdivia.  The  opportunity 
afforded  in  su|)plementin<;  the  feeds  ca|)able  of  beinj;  produced  near 
the  lake  with  concentrated  feeds  produced  in  the  lower  altitudes 
makes  this  locality  especially  interestin';  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
ducin';  dairy  and  |)ork  products  as  specialties.  Barley,  wheat,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  many  other  croi)s  are  also  hein<;  |)roduced.  Irrigation  will 
«;reatly  increase  the  pnxluction  on  the  plateau  which,  especially  in  its 
southern  ])ortion,  has  a  slis;htly  deficient  rainfall.  In  certain  localities 
water  is  available,  not  only  for  irripition  but  for  small  electric  power 
plants. 

-Vlthou^h  diflieult  of  execution,  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the 
feasibility  of  water  powers  of  the  eastern  sloi)es  of  the  Andes  turning: 
spindles  and  operatin';  looms,  weaving:  the  wool  from  the  Bolivian 
plateau  and  cotton  from  the  Bolivian  lowlands  into  fine  fabrics  for 
the  world’s  markets.  It  is  even  more  interestin';  to  contemplate  a 
citizenship  of  hig:h  (juality,  consistin';  of  millions  of  families  almost 
entirely  supported  by  the  riches  of  the  country,  drinking;  home-g:rown 
coffee,  and  wearing;  clothes  that  are  homespun  but  not  on  the  old 
hand  loom  which  is  still  in  use  among;  the  native  inhabitants.  To 
accomplish  these  thing;s,  however,  planned  development,  properly 
financed,  is  recpiisite.  It  is  u|)on  a  prog;ram  of  planned  development 
which  Bolivia  is  working;  to-day. 


srMMAHY  OF  LAW  ESTABLLSHIXG  CHANGES  .X  COINAGE  ANNOCNCED 
BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

ACX’OHDINd  to  the  now  law  of  Kouador  tho  inonotary  unit 
/  \  of  that  country  will  ho  tho  “suoro.”  Fractional  coins 
/  %  will  ho  known  as  centavo.  A  suininary  of  tho  now  law 

has  just  hoon  ooinpilod  by  tho  Finance  and  Investment 
Division  of  tho  Department  of  (’ommoroo  for  tho  information  of 
Amorioan  hankers.  It  was  explained  that  tho  now  law  is  a  direct 
result  of  tho  Kommoror  Commission,  tho  variation  hoin"  slight  except 
in  one  important  particular.  Tho  law  supplements  the  new  law  |)ro- 
vidiii"  for  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Hank. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  follows: 

The  monetary  unit  of  Kcuador  is  to  he  the  sucre,  and  is  to  con¬ 
tain  O.IIOOOlili  jjrain  of  fine  jjold.  Clold  coins  of  the  denominations 
of  one  “condor”  (2o  sucres)  and  two  condors  (50  sucres),  0.900  fine, 
are  to  he  minted  by  the  C'entral  Bank  as  a<;ent  for  the  (lovernment. 
For  this  purpose  the  hank  is  to  receive  gold  for  coinage  in  sums 
equivalent  to  10,000  condors  or  more  at  the  rate  indicated  above, 
collecting  for  this  service  only  the  cost  of  the  coinage  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  The  Minister  of  Finance  is  authorized  to  recoin 
such  |)art  of  the  existing  gold  coins  of  the  Republic  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  the  expense  of  such  coinage  to  he  borne  by  the  National 
Treasury. 

The  limit  of  tolerance  of  gold  coins  in  hulk  is  to  he  0.001  in  fine¬ 
ness  and  0.001  in  weight.  The  limit  of  tolerance  of  individual  coins 
is  to  he  .‘12  milligrams. 

VALl’E  PLACED  ON  OLD  COINS 

The  new  gold  coins  are  to  he  unlimited  legal  tender  for  all  debts 
unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  contract.  The  old  gold 
coins  are  to  he  received  in  unlimited  quantities  by  the  (lOvernment 
at  the  rate  of  2.411.325  times  their  face  value  for  all  debts,  taxes,  and 
other  dues,  and  are  to  he  received  by  the  Central  Bank,  acting  as 
agent  for  the  (lovernment,  in  the  same  manner. 

.Vrticle  8  of  the  Kemmerer  draft  reads  as  follows:  “All  debts  and 
other  obligations  held  by  the  courts  to  he  specifically  payable  in 
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Ecuadorian  p:old  coin  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  November  4, 
1898,  may  he  paid  either  at  par  in  said  coin  or  in  gold  coin  of  the 
present  law  at  the  rate  of  2.43325  gold  sucres  of  the  present  law  for 
I  gold  sucre  of  the  law  of  November  4,  1898.”  This  article  does  not 
appear  anywhere  in  the  law  as  adopted  by  the  Provincial  Gov'ernment. 

All  debts  and  other  obligations  contracted  before  the  passage  of 
the  law  and  held  by  the  courts  to  be  specifically  payable  in  foreign 
money  are  to  he  subject  to  the  present  provisions  of  the  code  of 
commerce  and  other  laws  in  force. 

Ecuadorian  gold  coins  minted  under  the  conditions  indicated  above 
are  to  he  receivable  at  par  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  as  agent 
for  the  Government  if  the  weight  has  not  been  reduced,  within  20 
years  from  the  date  of  coinage,  to  an  amount  more  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  below  the  standard  weight  prescribed  by  the  law,  or  at  a 
proportional  rate  for  any  period  less  than  20  years.  This  provision 
clearly  applies  only  to  a  natural  abrasion.  Such  underweight  gold 
coin  when  received  by  the  Government  or  by  the  Central  Bank  of 
Ecuador  for  account  of  the  Government  is  not  to  he  paid  out  but  is 
to  be  recoined  as  bullion  for  account  of  the  Government  as  the 
Minister  of  Finance  may  direct.  The  minister  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  protection 
of  the  Government  against  fraudulent  abrasion  and  other  unlawful 
practices. 

SILVER  COINS  TO  BE  MINTED 

The  following  silver  coins  are  to  be  minted:  A  2-sucre  piece  having 
a  gross  weight  of  10  grams,  a  fineness  of  0.720,  and  a  fine  silver  con¬ 
tent  of  7.2  grams;  a  1 -sucre  piece  which  is  to  have  a  gross  weight  of 
5  grams,  a  fineness  of  0.720,  and  a  fine  silver  content  of  3.6  grams; 
a  one-half  sucre  piece  (50  centavos)  which  is  to  have  a  gross  weight 
of  2.5  grams,  a  fineness  of  0.720,  and  a  fine  silver  content  of  1.8  grams. 

The  limit  of  tolerance  of  silver  coins  in  bulk  is  to  be  0.004  in 
fineness  and  0.003  in  weight.  The  limit  of  tolerance  of  individual 
silver  coins  is  to  he  0.135  grams  for  the  coins  of  2  sucres  and  1  sucre 
and  0.1  grams  for  the  coin  of  50  centavos.  ' 

The  minor  coins  of  Ecuador  are  to  be  the  following:  10  centavos, 

5  centavos,  2]/^  centavos,  and  1  centavo.  The  first  three  are  to  be 
approximately  100  per  cent  nickel;  the  one-centavo  coin  is  to  be  i 
95  per  cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  tin  and  zinc.  ij 

Silver  coins  are  to  he  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  private  obli- 
gations  in  amounts  of  10  sucres  or  less  in  one  payment.  Minor  ij 
coins  of  nickel,  minted  in  accordance  with  the  law,  are  to  be  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  private  obligations  in  amounts  of  2  sucres 
or  less  in  one  payment.  Minor  coins  of  copper  are  to  be  legal  tender 
in  amounts  of  20  centavos  or  less  in  one  payment. 
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All  silver  and  minor  coins  are  to  be  legal  in  unlunited  amount  for 
the  payments  of  all  debts  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Central 
Banks  of  Ecuador  for  Government  account,  and  are  to  be  received 
in  unlunited  quantities  for  all  taxes  and  other  Government  dues  in 
the  Republic. 

Clipped,  bored,  sweated,  or  otherwise  mutilated  coins  lose  their 
legal  tender  capacity. 

All  Ecuadorian  silver  and  minor  coins  minted  in  accordance  with 
previous  laws  are  to  be  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  under  the 
same  conditions  as  apply  to  the  new  silver  and  minor  coins.  The 
C\mtral  Bank,  actmg  as  agent  for  the  Government,  is  to  receive  at 
par  such  old  silver  and  minor  coins  as  have  been  so  worn  by  natural 
abrasion  that  the  date  and  design  are  obliterated,  pend  mg  the 
establishment  of  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Government  is  to  meet  promptly  requests  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Ecuador  for  issues  of  silver  and  minor  coins  against  the 
presentation  in  Quito  of  the  bank’s  convertible  notes  at  par.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  is  authorized  to  contract  at  his  discretion  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  and  minor  coins,  but  after  one  year  from  the  passage 
of  the  law  no  contract  is  to  be  made  without  specific  legislative  author¬ 
ity,  if  such  contract  would  make  the  unissued  stock  or  silver  and 
mmor  coins  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  excess  of  500,000  sucres. 

The  Executive  is  to  issue  regulations  for  the  withdrawal  frt)m 
circulation  of  all  silver  and  minor  coins  now  outstanding,  though 
such  coins  may  be  continued  in  circulation  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  if  they  have  the  same  diameter  and  thickness  and  are  of 
the  same  denominations  as  new  coins.  All  silver  and  minor  coins 
withdrawn  from  circulation  are  to  be  recoined  or  sold  for  bullion 
for  account  of  the  Government. 

The  receipt  of  foreign  moneys  in  payment  of  debts  or  other  obli¬ 
gations,  public  or  private,  is  to  be  obligatory  only  where  specifically 
provided  by  contract  or  by  a  law  of  Ecuador. 

BAR  TO  EXPORTATION  REPEALED 

All  prohibition,  restrictions,  or  changes  of  any  kind  on  exporta¬ 
tion  or  importation  of  gold  coin  or  bullion  and  on  the  exportation  of 
silver  coin  are  repealed ,  the  repeal  to  become  effective  upon  the  day 
on  which  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  officially  opens  for  business. 
From  the  date  upon  which  the  Central  Bank  officially  opens  also 
contracts  may  be  made  payable  in  specified  gold  coin  either  foreign  or 
domestic  or  in  gold  bullion. 

The  Executive  decree  of  August  6,  1914,  and  the  legislative  decree 
(d  August  30,  1914,  providing  for  a  moratorium,  are  repealed  as  of  the 
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datt*  on  which  the  ('entral  Bank  ofhcially  opens  for  business.  I’pon 
such  date  all  ohlijrations  automatically  become  payable  sucre  for 
sucre  in  the  new  }rold  standaixl  sucre. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  is  authorized  to  coin  all  neccssan’  silver 
and  minor  coins  and  to  use,  at  his  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of 
recoinafje  into  the  new  silver  coins  such  e.xistinj;  silver  coins  as  repit'- 
sent  part  of  the  metallic  reserves  of  the  fonner  hanks  of  issue  which 
have  been  turned  over  or  are  to  he  turned  over  to  the  Central  Bank  by 
the  C'aja  (''entral.  The  Central  Bank  or  the  Central  Office  is  required 
t<*  turn  over  these  silver  coins  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  will  be 
reimhui'sed  by  the  (lovernment  on  the  basis  of  1  sucre  of  the  {jold 
value  fi.xed  in  the  new  law  for  each  siicrt*  credited  to  the  former 
banks  of  issue  for  this  silver. 

.Ml  lejral  pi-ovisions  in  conflict  with  the  new  rejjulations  are  auto¬ 
matically  repealed. 

The  new  law,  which  was  issued  as  a  decree  on  March  4,  1927,  was 
published  in  the  Registro  Official  of  March  19,  1927,  becoming  effec¬ 
tive  upon  that  date,  in  accoixlance  with  its  terms. 


ST.ATE  OF  P.ARANA,  BRAZIL 


THK  problem  of  leprosy  control  has  been  the  object  of  study 
in  Brazil  for  many  years.  In  recent  times,  however,  there 
has  been  a  concentrated  effort  to  discover  means  for  the 
cure  of  this  dread  disease  and  the  prevention  of  its  extension. 
.V  noteworthy  example  of  the  employment  of  modern  and  scientific 
ecjuipment  and  methods  in  the  housing  and  treatment  of  lepers  is  the 
leprosarium  of  Sao  Roque,  situated  in  southern  Brazil,  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  State  of  l*aram\.  This  really  model  asylum,  which  is  a 
State  institution,  was  created  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Munhoz  da  Rocha  and  is  due  in  great  measure  to  his  intelligent 
initiative.  Its  establishment  was  hailed  with  applause,  not  only 
throughout  the  State  but  the  entire  country,  as  constituting  an 
important  step  forward  in  the  solution  of  the  leprosy  problem. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  location, 
e(iuipment,  and  scope  of  the  Sao  Rocpie  leprosarium.  The  general 
view  of  the  institution  shows  the  rolling  character  of  the  land  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  famous  for  its  woods  of  Parana  pine,  which 
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worthy  examplr  of  modern  methods  in  the  housing  and  treatment  of  lejK'rs 
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not  far  distant,  constitute  dense  forests.  The  buildings  shown  are 
chiefly  administration,  and  include  views  of  the  various  hospitals, 
operating  rooms,  pharmacy  and  allied  dependencies,  library,  class¬ 
rooms,  gymnasium,  lavatories,  etc.  A  few  of  the  living  quarters 
of  the  patients  are  shown,  consisting  largely  of  small  individual 
residences. 

The  institution  has  an  initial  capacity  for  1,000  patients,  a  capacity 
which  can  be  increased  as  necessity  may  require. 

The  establishment  of  the  Sao  Roque  leprosarium  has  proved 
extremely  valuable  in  the  sense  that  it  has  awakened  an  intense 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  toward 
the  eradication  of  leprosy  throughout  the  country.  During  recent 
months  several  Brazilian  experts  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the 
cure  and  prophylaxis  of  this  disease  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  such  efforts  are  well  calculated  to  place  Brazil  in  the  vanguard 
of  progress  in  this  particular  field. 

AIR  TRANSPORT  IN 


Following  the  flight  of  de  Pinedo  through  the  Brazilian 
interior,  in  which  the  Italian  ace  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  communication  by  air  between  points  in  the  Brazilian 
hinterland  which  are  now  without  any  major  contact  with 
the  outer  world,  the  question  of  air  transport  in  the  interior  is  being 
actively  discussed  locally,  conservative  opinion  being  that  the  idea 
is  practicable. 

Air-mail  service  between  Porto  Alegre  and  the  city  of  Rio  Grande 
was  inaugurated  late  in  March,  the  first  letter  carried  in  the  new 
service  being  sent  by  officials  of  the  “Condor  Syndikat”  to  the 
Minister  of  Communications,  Dr.  Victor  Konder.  The  Government 
approved  a  decree  on  December  30,  1921,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
air  line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Porto  Alegre,  but  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  line  be  controlled  by  Brazilian  capital  and  operated  and  directed 
by  Brazilians,  for  the  Government  declared  that  the  national  defense 
would  be  endangered  if  such  an  important  artery  of  communication 
ivere  developed  by  foreigners. 

Certain  leaders  in  Brazilian  aviation  are  clamoring  for  a  revision 
of  this  constitutional  provision,  pointing  out  that  light  and  power, 
submarine  cables,  railroads,  telephones,  and  many  other  important 
commercial  projects  in  Brazil  have  been  developed  by  foreign  capital. 
It  is  added  that  Brazil  has  neither  the  capital  nor  the  technical 
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knowledge  necessary  for  the  development  of  air  transport,  as  the 
adaptation  of  commercial  aerial  navigation  requires  much  time  and 
a  great  loss  of  money  before  it  begins  to  give  proportionate  returns  in 
advantages  to  the  people  of  a  nation. 

Dr.  Hildebrando  Goes,  inspector  of  ports,  rivers,  and  canals, 
believes  that  the  rivers  of  the  Brazilian  interior  offer  immense 
possibilities  for  the  establishment  of  hydroplane  service.  The  river 
syshMii  of  the  country,  comprising  a  total  of  waterw^ays  some  35,000 
kilometers  in  length,  is  so  constituted  that  connections  betw'een  the 
different  rivers  may  easily  be  made  by  air,  and  this  practically 
undeveloped  asset  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  be  put  to 
practical  use. 

De  Pinedo’s  flight  across  Matto  Grosso,  down  the  Madeira  River, 
and  along  the  Amazon  from  Manaos  to  Para,  illustrated  both  the 
dangers  and  the  advantages  of  this  fonn  of  communication  in  the 
interior.  After  leaving  Sao  Luiz  de  Caceres,  the  Italian  ace  made 
only  two  stops  before  he  reached  Manaos,  the  first  in  Guajara  Mirim 
and  the  second  on  the  Amazon,  about  300  kilometers  east  of  Manaos, 
to  refuel  his  plane.  He,  of  course,  was  intent  on  passing  through 
the  Brazilian  forest  as  soon  as  possible,  and  declared  after  reaching 
New  Orleans  that  had  they  been  forced  to  descend  in  the  unexplored 
jungles  he  and  his  men  intended  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  await 
slow  death  from  wild  beasts,  reptiles,  insects,  or  savages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flyers  had  no  trouble  with  their  machine 
and  flying  conditions  were  good.  Commercial  lines  naturally  would 
not  make  hops  as  long  as  those  covered  by  the  Santa  Maria,  and 
would  at  first  of  course  be  operated  only  as  an  experiment  and 
undoubtedly  at  a  loss,  hut  their  ultimate  value  for  the  political 
cohesion  of  the  nation,  the  raising  of  social  standards  by  increasing 
contact  between  the  larger  cities  and  the  almost  isolated  interior 
communities,  and  the  stimulation  of  commercial  activity,  can  hardly 
be  questioned. 

Although  Brazilian  engineers  hope  that  some  day  the  basins  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Plate  rivers  will  be  linked  by  a  system  of  natural 
canals,  they  admit  that  such  a  project  will  not  be  practical  until  the 
interior  of  the  country  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  justify  a 
large  canal  traffic.  At  the  same  time,  the  interior  rivers  offer  a 
natural  highway  for  hydroplanes,  apparently  the  most  practical 
means  for  pioneers  in  the  field  of  establishing  regular  and  certain 
communication  in  the  great  virgin  hinterland  of  Brazil. 

The  benefit  of  a  rapid  national  hydroplane  service  organized 
throughout  the  country  could  not  be  overestimated  in  the  event  of 
disaster  or  epidemic  in  any  one  of  the  many  localities  in  the  interior 
now  practically  isolated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government 
could  afford  to  maintain  such  a  service  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  medicines  and  hygienic  instruction  into  the  interior,  where 
disease  still  claims  a  huge  toll  yearly,  principally  because  of  the  lack 
of  preventive  knowledge  and  modern  methods  of  treatment. 


TRANSCONTINEMTAL 
ROUTE  FROM  BUENOS 
AIRES  TO  MOLLENDO' 

THK  occasion  last  year  of  the  celehration  of  tiie  centennial  of 
Bolivia’s  independence  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
branch  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  that  connects  the 
country  with  the  Argentine,  Peru,  and  (^hile.  By  using: 
this  new  route,  travelers  visiting  Buenos  Aires  by  steamer  from 
New  York  may  now  return  home  by  way  of  La  Paz,  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Mollendo,  and  the  Panama  (’anal,  making  the  return  journey 
in  18  days,  or  the  same  time  as  would  he  required  to  return  direct 
from  Buenos  Aires  via  the  Atlantic  ports. 

The  new  line  that  has  been  opened  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
La  Paz  runs  through  a  territory  that  is  so  far  scarcely  touched  by 
.Vmerican  tourists,  and  yet  one  that  yields  nothing  in  point  of  scenery 
or  historical  interest  to  any  other  route  that  could  he  taken  across 
our  sister  continent.  It  includes  a  visit  to  that  strangely  situated 
and  little  known  Bolivian  capital.  La  Paz,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  12,()()()  feet  above  sea  level,  “the  metropolis  of  the  roof  of  the 
world.”  Near  La  Paz  lie  the  amazing  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  “the 
cradle  of  America,”  whose  civilization  is  said  by  e.xperts  to  have 
flourished  no  less  than  11, ()()()  years  ago.  The  itinerary  includes  a 
steamer  trip  on  Lake  Titicaca,  known  to  every  school-hoy  student 
of  geography  as  the  highest  navigable  lake  in  the  world.  The 
natural  scenery  along  the  route,  which  includes  a  view  of  some  of  the 
most  majestic  peaks  of  the  Andes,  would  thrill  the  soul  of  a  poet. 
Those  lacking  in  poetic  sensibilities,  hut  possessing  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer,  will  derive  satisfaction  from  having  passed 
along  trails  that  few  Americans  have  trod  before  them. 

The  traveler  who  sets  out  from  Retiro  Station  in  Buenos  Aires, 
hound  for  La  Paz,  must  he  prepared  for  a  five-day  journey.  The 
actual  running  time  is  only  92 hours,  the  balance  of  the  time  being 
consumed  hy  overnight  stops  at  La  (^uiaca  and  Tupiza,  located  at 
points  on  the  line  where  sleeping  cars  are  not  yet  in  operation, 
together  with  stops  of  about  two  hours  each  at  Tucuman,  Atocha, 
I’yuni,  and  Oruro.  It  is  necessary  to  change  cais  five  times  in  all 
before  reaching  La  Paz.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by 
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This  map  shows  the  connections  N'tween  Mollendo,  Arica,  and  Antofagasta,  on  the  Pacific,  anil  Buenos  ^  i-.J 

Aires,  on  the  .Atlantic  coa.st  of  South  .\merica.  atforded  by  the  recent  comph’tion  of  the  .\tocha-Villazbn  »  < 

I  Railway  in  Bolivia.  The  actual  running  time  for  the  journey  of  2,240  miles  is  92'j  hours.  .Vrrange-  *  < 

\  namts  are  now  Udng  made  whereby  a  through  train  from  Buenos  .\ires  to  I.a  Paz  will  eliminate  the 
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KETIKO  STATION,  HUENOS  AIRES 
The  fine  torminal  of  tlio  ('ontral  Argi'ntini'  Railway 


“gauchos,”  none  too  amiable  in  appearance,  carrying  Ion",  <lan"er- 
ous  lookiii};  knives  thrust  throu<rh  their  belts. 

As  the  train  approaches  Tucuinan  the  first  foothills  of  the  Andes 
appear  faintly  in  the  distance.  The  city  itself,  only  four  degrees 
removed  from  the  Tropic  of  (’apricorn,  is  (piite  modern,  with  streets 
well  paved  and  lighted.  Two  blocks  from  the  plaza  is  the  house 
where  the  first  Argentine  Congress  assembled  in  1809.  The  (lovern- 
ment  building  and  the  cathedral  will  repay  a  visit  during  the  two- 
hour  wait  for  the  next  connection. 

From  Tucuman  the  traveler  takes  the  narrow-gauge  State  rail¬ 
way  for  an  ov’ernight  ride  in  comfortable  sleepers  to  dujuy,  a  small 
towm  near  the  Argentine  border.  Here  the  panting  engine  begins  to 
climb  the  steep  slopes  of  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  through  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  picturcsfiue  valley.  As  the  slopes  grow  steeper,  the  loco- 


the  Bolivian  Government  to  run  a  through  train  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  La  Paz,  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  changing  cars,  cut 
20  hours  from  the  actual  running  time,  and  thus  reduce  the  total 
time  required  for  the  trip  from  5  days  to  72  hours. 

The  route  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Tucuman  leads  through  the 
Ai^entine  pampas,  those  vast,  level  plains  of  green  and  brown 
stretching  without  break  to  the  horizon.  The  train  is  eiiuipped 
with  sleeping  cars  of  the  compartment  type  and  an  excellent  restau¬ 
rant  car.  The  pampas,  with  their  herds  of  grazing  cattle,  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  prairies  of  the  American  Middle  West  save  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  appearance  of  an  “estanciero,”  or  ranch  owner,  with  rich 
poncho  and  high  boots  with  wonderful  silver  spurs,  or  of  swarthy 
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motive  is  at  lenjith  replaced  by  a  rack  enjrine,  operating  by  means  of 
a  cogged  wheel,  able  to  negotiate  the  still  more  difficult  grades  that 
are  ahead.  There  are  !>  miles  of  rack  railway  at  this  point,  running 
through  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  San  .Tuan  River  between  Leon  and 
Volcan,  with  a  grade  that  reaches  (>.4  per  cent  in  some  places.  The 
scenery  is  magnificent  all  the  way  to  Tres  Cruces,  at  an  altitude  of 
12,110  feet,  where  the  puna,  the  high  plateau  of  the  Andes,  begins. 

'Phe  sky  of  the  juma  region  takes  «*n  a  rare  transparence  and  clear¬ 
ness.  Not  a  single  cloud  is  to  he  seen  to  shade  a  sky  of  j)ure  a/.ure; 

WOOSTO,  HOI, 1 VI A 

Tlu'  riiilroail  follows  llic 
coiirso  of  I  ho  Tiipiia  Hivor, 
wliioh  at  this  iMiinl  orowds 
throii|!h  a  narrow  ninyon 


at  night  the  moon  and  stai’s  shine  with  a  brilliance  almost  startling. 
The  effect  is  somehow  melancholy  and  unreal. 

•Vt  La  Qiiiaca,  a  dusty  little  village  destitute  of  vegetation,  located 
on  the  Holivian  border,  it  is  necessary  to  sjiend  the  night  at  the 
local  hotel.  This  institution  is  a  sort  of  dubious  boarding  house, 
lacking  even  the  most  rudimentary  conveniences.  It  must  lie  taken 
philosophically,  with  the  reflection  that  when  through  serviceis  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  tourist  will  be  able  to  pass  through  without  change,  consign¬ 
ing  the  manager  to  his  just  deserts  of  bankruptcy  and  utter  oblivion. 
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liofoir  U'aviliji  La  Quiaca  tiu*  noxt  morniiij;,  the  Arjii'iitiiu*  ciistoins 
oHicers  oxamiiic  hafrjrafio,  and  at  Villaz«tn,  a  ft*\v  miles  distant,  there 
is  a  seeond  ins|)ecti()n  by  the  Bolivian  odicials.  An  hour  beyond 
Villazon  the  narrow-jraufre  Bolivian  train  enters  the  picturesque  and 
narrow  valley  of  rruina,  ahoundiii"  in  vegetation  and  fairly  well 
cultivated.  The  Incas  of  Bern  used  to  cultivate  these  steep  slopes 
by  huildinj;  a  series  of  terraces  over  the  abyss,  workiii};  the  narrow 
strips  of  land  between  the  ro»-ks.  The  small  cultivated  lields  scattered 
aloiifr  the  sides  of  the  rruma  River  are  a  |)crfect  example  of  the  Inca 
methods  of  cultivation. 

From  Villazon  the  train  descends  steadily,  following  the  course  of 
the  Tupiza  River  until  reachin{>:  (leneral  Balcarce  Station,  a  charm- 
in"  little  villafje  half  lost  amon"  |)lantations  of  maize  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  appears  the  famous  battlefield  of 
Suipacha,  where  Olaheta,  the  last  of  the  S|)anish  "enerals,  was 
defeated  and  killed  a  hundred  years  afjo.  Bolivian  “cholas”  (Indian 
women)  come  to  the  station,  dressed  in  their  quaint,  hri"htly  colored 
costumes  of  red,  green,  and  yellow.  A  silk  shawl,  large  gold  earrings, 
and  a  straw  hat  of  the  canotier  type,  trimmed  with  a  gay  silk 
ribbon,  complete  their  attire. 

At  a  point  called  Angostn  the  river  becomes  crowded  to  a  narrow 
span  by  a  towering  mass  of  rocks  rising  over  a  thousand  feet  at  right 
angles  over  the  abyss.  The  summits,  sharply  etched  against  the 
azure  sky,  and  the  magnificently  molded  edges  give  the  impression 
of  two  mighty  Byzantine  cathedrals,  inclining  reverently  over  the 
river,  as  if  to  do  obeisance  to  its  silver  ribbon  at  their  feet.  The 
melancholy  of  the  sunset  hour  and  the  effect  of  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  over  the  mass  of  rocks,  covering  the  hills  with  a  reddish  tone  and 
turning  the  quiet  yellows  into  the  richest  gold,  the  soft  brick  shade 
almost  to  crimson,  lend  to  the  sceneiy’  a  rare  seal  of  legend.  It  is 
one  of  the  grandest  views  imaginable.  Suddenly  the  train  enters 
a  tunnel,  which  pierces  through  the  mountain  just  beside  the  river. 
The  strata  of  the  hills  at  the  other  side,  worn  by  milleniums,  resemble 
fantastic  groups  of  castles,  with  towers  and  battlements. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Tupiza,  the  train  runs  through  an  avenue 
of  stately  poplar  trees.  Tupiza,  where  it  is  again  necessary  to  spend 
the  night,  is  a  small  town  with  a  delightful  climate,  possessing  a 
beautiful  park  shaded  by  poplar  trees  and  a  handsome  cathedral. 
The  hotel,  however,  is  an  improvement  over  that  at  La  Quiaca  only 
to  the  dubious  extent  that  a  jazzband  plays  during  meal  hours, 
dispensing  American  airs  with  a  decidedly  Bolivian  touch. 

Leaving  Tupiza  the  next  morning,  the  train  proceeds  toward 
Atocha,  over  the  section  of  road  which  has  been  most  recently 
opened  to  traffic.  At  Kscoriani  the  road  reaches  the  highest  elevation 
attaimal  between  Buenos  Aires  and  La  I’az  i:L'Ib4  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  engineering  difliculties  in  constructing  a  railroad  at  this 
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iillitiido  can  he  imafiincd;  there  are  many  tunnels  and  bridges  and 
one  audacious  horseshoe.  The  tracks  follow  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  old  Inca  trail,  where  countless  hordes  of  primitive  people  passed 
centuries  ago  on  their  way  toward  Tucuman,  “the  beginning  of  the 
hind,”asthe  Ineas  called  the  horderof  their  groat  empire.  Here  forthe 
lirst  time  since  leavingliuenosAires  a  gloriousview  is  obtained  of  aspot- 
less,  snow-clad  i)eak  in  the  distance,  towering  sh a rj)ly against  the  sky. 

At  .\t(K‘ha,  a  miserable  village  r2,()()()  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
State  railway  ends.  .V  change  is  made,  the  fourth  since  leaving 
Buenos  .\ires,  to  the  British  railway  leading  to  ryuni,  a  small  town 


I.A  P.\Z.  BOLIVl.A 

At  tho  foot  of  a  prfcifitce  lies  I.a  Pai.  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  above  sea  level— the  most  singularly 
situated  city  in  the  world 


in  the  center  of  the  mining  district,  the  terminal  of  the  Antofagasta 
Railway.  Here  are  waiting  the  splendid  Pullmans  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  journey  to  La  Paz. 

.\n  overnight  run  from  Uyuni  brings  the  traveler  to  Oruro,  the 
second  largest  city  of  Bolivia.  The  town  is  in  the  center  of  the  min¬ 
ing  district,  and  like  most  mining  towns  is  unifonnly  unattractive. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dusty.  On  the  neighboring  hill  some 
mines  can  be  seen  in  operation. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Oruro  there  appeal’s  the  majestic,  snow-clad 
cone  of  Sajama,  rising  to  a  height  of  21,537  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  appears  deceivingly  near  ami  but  little  higher  than  the  plateau, 
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though  it  is  luuirh"  2  miles  higher  than  the  puna.  A  short  time 
later  appear  three  giants  of  the  Andes,  their  heads  cmwned  with 
spotless  white  against  the  vast,  clear  sky.  They  are  Illimani,  21,710 
feet  high;  Mururata,  10,814  feet  high;  and  iluayna  Potosi,  20,402 
feet  high.  In  the  Aymara  language,  Illimani  means  White  Volcano, 
Mururata  means  Flat  Summit,  and  Iluayna  Potosi  means  Young 


The  famous  mnnnlilhit'  <liKir- 
way  of  I  ho  Toniplo  of  the 
Sun 
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Potosi.  Inea  legends,  transmittial  hy  the  Indians,  tell  of  a  battle 
thousands  of  years  ago  between  the  two  giants  Iluayna  Potosi  and 
Mururata;  the  first,  with  a  thrust  of  his  sword,  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  other,  and  ever  since  Mururata  has  appeared  headless. 

The  schedule  shows  the  train  to  be  only  a  few  miles  from  La  Paz, 
hut  singularly  enough  there  is  still  no  sight  of  the  city.  Suddenly 
the  train  stops  on  the  veiy'  edge  of  an  abyss.  Sharply  cut  by  some 
prehistoric  convulsion,  the  seemingly  endless  puna  has  ended,  just 
when  one  seemed  to  be  at  the  veiy’  foot  of  Illimani.  At  the  same 
time  the  mountain,  by  a  curious  optical  illusion,  appears  to  have 
jumped  back  oO  miles  and  to  be  as  distinct  as  it  was  an  hour  ago. 
And  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  gayly  surrounded  by  trees 
and  a  carpet  of  green,  lies  La  Paz  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  most  singularly  situated  city  in  the  world.  Below 
lies  Eden,  trees  and  green  in  a  glorious  combination  of  colors,  fnuii 
the  light  yellow  of  the  barley  plantations  to  the  dark  green  of  the 
hicerne  fields,  red  tiled  n>ofs,  and  the  silver  ribbon  of  the  river; 
above,  the  immense  desert  of  the  puna,  sadness  and  desolation. 
And  towering  over  this  e.xample  in  contrasts  is  Illimani,  grave  and 
silent  in  its  |)er|)f*tual  tunic  of  clouds  and  perpetual  snow. 

The  stop-over  at  La  P»iz  can  be  profitably  employed  by  e.xploring 
this  strange  city.  The  streets  are  extremely  steep.  The  floor  of  the 
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ciitliedral,  which  at  the  front  is  level  with  the  pla/a,  is  four  stories 
hifrh  at  the  rear.  It  is  wise  to  avoid  too  mueh  exertion,  as  the  effect 
on  the  heart  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  altitude  is  very  noticeable. 

liy  far  the  most  interestin';  possibility  of  a  visit  to  La  I’az,  however, 
is  a  trip  to  Tiahuanaco.  Here  are  found  some  of  the  most  amazing; 
ruins  in  the  world.  Some  authorities  claim  that  Tiahuanaco  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world,  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  vast  civilization 
that  existed  fully  11, ()()()  yeai-s  afjo,  the  mystery  of  whose  he<;inninfrs, 
fruition,  and  final  destruction  is  still  unsidved.  The  huildin{;s  were 
fetrmed  lar^rely  of  huge  stones,  fitted  by  highl}'  skilled  masons.  One 


I.AKK  TITICACA 

View  from  the  Itolivhin  |mii1  of  (iiioiini.  Tlio  lako  sloamcr  is  scon  at  llic  ritrlil.  In  flic  left  fori'ttrouml 
arc  the  rcral  boats  iiscrl  by  the  Iniliuns  of  the  region 

such  stone  is  IlO  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide  and  weighs  170  tons.  How 
such  stones  were  fitted  together,  accurately  straight,  and  with  angles 
correctly  drawn,  how  such  a  vast  city,  with  palace,  teinjile,  judgment 
hall,  or  whatever  fancy  may  dictate,  was  ever  built  in  a  region  where 
corn  will  not  ripen  nor  the  earth  possibly  suj)port  such  a  population, 
is  one  of  the  unsolved  riddles  of  history. 

The  famous  monolithic  doorway  which  is  now  fractured,  probably 
by  an  earth<|uake,  hears  in  the  center  a  square  of  17 inches  on 
which  the  |)rincipal  figures  are  carved.  The  central  figure  is  intended 
to  represent  the  deity,  having  jurisdiction  over  all  humble  beings  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  animal  ereation  on  the  other.  On  either  side 
of  the  central  figure  are  48  other  figures  kneeling  to  it,  10  hearing  the 
heads  of  birds  and  32  having  human  heads.  All  are  winged  and 
cimvned  and  carry  scepters.  The  bird-headed  worshipers  have 
ornamental  hands,  with  terminals  of  fish  heads,  and  the  human- 
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headed  fijiuix's  throujjhout  have  hands  ending;  in  l)irds’  heads.  Proh- 
ai)ly  these  48  fijjnres  are  intended  to  rejiresent  distinct  dynasties  of 
the  niejtalitliic  sovereijrns  of  Tiahunnaco. 

From  La  Paz  the  transcontinental  nmte  leads  to  the  Peruvian  port 
of  Mollendo  on  the  Pacific.  The  route  includes  a  tri|)  over  the 
leiifith  of  Lake  Titicaca,  12, ■)()()  feet  above  sea  level,  the  hi<;hest 
navigable  lake  in  the  world.  The  roominess  of  the  vessel,  with  all 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  going  steamer,  is  surprising  at  this  altitude. 

The  scenery  on  Lake  Titicaca  is  never  to  he  foi-gotten.  Bordering 
the  lake  are  75  miles  of  snow-capped  peaks.  To  the  right,  towering 
21,300  feet  above  sea  level  and  almost  9,000  feet  higher  than  the 
lake,  is  the  Sorata  Mountain,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  .Vndes  and 
the  highest  peak  in  Bolivia.  This  is  the  roof  of  the  world. 

After  four  hours’  travel  the  vessel  passes  near  the  islands  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  On  both  islands  there  are  ruins  of  the  Inca  civili¬ 
zation.  The  moon,  in  the  Inca  religion,  is  supposed  to  be  married 
to  the  sun.  Some  writers  claim  that  on  these  islands  women  were 
kept  before  being  sent  to  the  Inca  monarch  to  become  his  concubines. 
The  Island  of  the  Sun  contains  the  hath  and  garden  of  the  Incas. 

The  sunset  on  Titicaca  is  the  most  fascinating  combination  of 
colors  that  the  most  e.xalted  imagination  of  an  artist  could  ever 
imagine.  The  lake,  the  blue  silver-edged  mountains  that  stand  like 
sentinels  at  its  western  end,  the  clouds  above,  are  almost  instantly 
covered  by  an  orange  stroke  that  slowly  fades  into  a  (‘omhination  of 
amethyst,  gold,  and  red  tints  that  suffuse  the  sky. 

The  memorable  journey  ends  with  a  comfortable  ride  from  Puno, 
the  Peruvian  port  of  the  lake,  to  Mollendo,  (tn  the  Pacific. 


IT  ('AN  1)0  said  \vitht)ut  any  foar  of  contradiction  that  since  the 
close  of  the  World  War  the  countries  of  (’entral  America  are 
he«'oinin»i  better  and  better  known  to  the  world,  thanks  to  their 
efforts  to  develop  their  means  of  communication,  to  simplify 
their  trade  ])rocedure,  and  to  make  known  in  eveiy  possible  way 
their  unlimited  natural  resources.  liut  while  it  is  true  that  this 
better  knowledfie  has  h(*en  favorably  felt  in  many  branches  of 
industry  and  commerce,  it  is  also  true  that  a  lai'ge  part  of  their  main 
natural  resources,  especiidly  mineral  wealth,  still  lie  hidden,  awaiting 
the  aid  of  cai)ital  and  labor  to  become  a  blessing  to  these  privileged 
countries. 

In  this  connection  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  the  third  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  .Vmerican  countries  in  territorial  e.xtension,  may  he  taken  as  an 
e.xample.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  truh’  wonderful.  In  a  number  of 
sections  almost  every  variety  t)f  (piartz  is  found,  from  the  crystallized 
anhydrous  in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  amorphous  anhydrous 
in  its  varieties  of  silex.  Hydrous  (piartz,  in  the  brilliantly  iridescent 
form  of  o])aIs,  abounds  in  the  Department  of  (Iracias,  in  veins 
that  have  been  ex|)loited  at  different  times  with  excellent  results. 
In  1S71)  there  was  extracted  from  the  Erandicpie  mines  an  opal 
so  large  and  of  such  good  (piality  that  it  was  sold  in  the  I’nited 
States  for  2,000  pesos,  ('alcareous  veins  are  numerous  in  the 
l)(‘partments  of  Tegucigalpa,  ('holuteca,  and  Santa  Riirhara,  in  the 
last  of  which  there  is  found  a  variety  of  white,  black,  and  striped 
marble  of  very  fine  and  compact  texture,  ('alcium  sulphate  and 
alum  are  found  in  several  Departments,  especially  in  ('omayagua. 
There  are  whole  mountains  of  feldspar,  also  great  <|uantities  of  granite 
of  the  syenite  variety  in  the  gold  mines.  Numerous  rich  coal  mines 
exist,  particularly  in  the  Departments  of  Tegueigalpa  and  Valle.  In 
the  Departments  of  ('olon,  Comayagua,  and  Tegucigalpa  mica  and 
schist  are  found.  (’o|)per  in  the  carbonate  state  is  represented  by 
azurite  and  malachite  and,  in  its  primitive  state,  in  whieh  it  is  always 
auriferous.  Iron  is  found  as  sulphur  and  as  oxides,  while  in  some 
places  entire  hills  of  inagnetie  oxiile  exist,  (lold,  silver,  lead,  zinc, 
antimony,  amianthus,  and  cinnabar  mines  ahound  throughout  the 
Republic,  especially  in  the  Departments  of  Olancho,  El  Paraiso, 
Tegucigalpa,  Valle,  and  ('holuteca,  in  which  beds  of  platinum, 
tellurium,  tin,  nickel,  salt,  nitrate,  and  sulphur  are  also  found.  In  the 
Department  of  (ira«‘ias  there  are  several  emerald  and  diamond  mines. 

■  I'ourti’sy  »f  II  <'<irri'^|H)ni|<'iit . 
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X*»\v,  oiu'  of  tlic  most  richly  ciulowcd  sections  of  this  favored  refiioii 
is  Afralteca,  a  municipality  of  less  than  1,000  inhahitants,  situated 
in  the  district  of  Olaiichito,  Department  of  Yoro,  adjacent  to  which 
are  very  rich  cop|)er  and  irmi  mines.  .Vmon<;  the  latter  there  is  one 
which  is  00  per  cent  |)ure  iron.  This  mine  covers  more  than  4,000 
acres  and  additional  parcels  could  he  added  which  would  more  than 
double  this  extension.  This  wonderful  mine  of  majrnetic  iron  in 
.Vjralteca  has  been  ins|)ected  on  several  occasions  by  enijineers  from 
the  United  States  who,  after  making  the  preliminary  surveys,  cal¬ 
culated  that  it  contained  400,000  tons  of  iron  at  or  near  the  surface 
and  0,s00,000  t<»ns  in  the  subsoil.  The  yield  of  the  ore  for  exploita¬ 
tion  pur|)os(‘s  is  estimated  at  70  percent,  and  its  (piality  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  .Niuwefrian  iron.  In  colonial  times  and  for  some  yeais 
afterward  this  mine  was  very  successfully  worked,  the  furnaces  and 
the  hydraidie  installment  which  were  used  to  furnish  pt»wer  for  the 
machinery  heinj;  still  in  existence. 

In  the  same  section  lime  in  abundance  is  found  in  the  form  of 
carbonates,  (lood  timber  also  abounds,  as  also  water  power  in 
ra|)id  rivers  like  the  Santa  Clara,  A^altecjuita,  and  Juan  Ladrdn, 
which  are  capable  of  developing  from  40,000  to  50,000  horsepower. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  valuable  properties  in  this  section  of 
Honduras  is  that  known  as  “Santa  Clara,”  which  has  been  the 
pro|)erty  of  Don  Manuel  A.  Reina  since  the  year  180H  and  which  is 
located  1J8  miles  from  the  i)ort  of  Amapala  in  Fonseca  Bay  on  the 
Facilic  coast,  and  150  miles  from  the  port  of  Tela  on  the  .Vthuitic. 
At  the  |)resent  time  a  railroad  is  being  constructed  from  the  latter  to 
the  interior,  the  railhead  being  now  within  70  miles  of  the  |)roperty 
named,  which  includes  the  famous  Agalteca  inui  mine. 

The  “Santa  ('lara”  |)ro|)erty,  including  the  Agalteca  iron  mine, 
covei’s  an  extension  of  4,100  acres,  of  which  2,200  are  arahh*,  ample 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  being  available  in  the  form  of  a  canal 
100  feet  wide  and  J  feet  deep.  In  close  contiguity  to  the  mine  enor¬ 
mous  deposits  of  limestone  are  found,  which  are  estimated  at 
80,000,000  or  more  tons.  Kxcellent  timber  f(*r  construction  purposes 
also  abounds,  pine  and  oak  of  several  varieties  predominating,  of 
which  a  total  of  at  least  ()0,000  trees  is  available,  each  of  which  will 
furnish  an  average  of  800  feet  of  timber. 

The  property  also  includes  a  sugar  plantation  with  living  (piarters 
and  m(‘chanical  etpiipment,  together  with  ample  inclosed  pasturage 
for  the  raising  of  cattle. 

The  property  is  also  favored  in  respect  to  topography,  elevation, 
and  climate,  the  land  being  for  the  most  |)art  level,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  2,710  feet  above  sea  level,  with  an  average  temperature  (»f 
20°  centigrade  (08°  F.). 

“Santa  ('lara”  is  merely  one  exam|)le  of  the  immense  natural  wealth 
possesses!  by  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  which  once  exploited  will 
bring  this  country  into  even  gr(*at(‘r  |)rominence  than  it  now  enjoys 
in  the  business  world. 
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THK  Dopartiuont  ol'  I’uhlic  Instruction  of  the  Kcpuhlic  of  Cuba 
is  just  about  to  issue  new  “pass  l)ooks”  for  the  use  of  the 
juvenile  (lept)sit»)i‘s  in  tlie  School  Savinjts  Fuiul.  The  school 
saving's  system  was  established  in  Cuba  a  little  over  a  year 
afjo  with  a  success  far  beyond  what  was  expected.  Other  American 
countries,  particularly  Arftentina,  |)receded  Mexico  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  school  saving's  system  into  the  public  schools. 

In  Mexico  it  was  calculated  at  the  hefrinnin*;  that  the  total  receipts 
of  theSclnad  Savinj?s  Bank  could  hardly  exceed  oOjOOO  pesos  a  year,  this 
estimate  heinjj  based  on  a  weekly  deposit  of  1  centavo  per  capita. 
But  the  total  of  the  first  year’s  deposits  reached  the  sum  of  14(),()0() 
pesos.  The  Mexican  School  Saving's  Bank  is  uni(|ue,  in  that  it  serves  a 
double  purpose,  namely,  to  develop  in  Mexican  school  children  habits 
of  economy  and  thrift,  and  to  facilitate  the  makiii"  of  small  loans  at 
1  Yi  per  cent  interest  per  month  to  teachei-s  who  for  any  reason  may 
need  advances  on  their  salaries. 

in  .Vrjtentina  school  savin<;s  have  been  incorporated  in  the  National 
Postal  Savings  Bank,  and  the  part  played  by  school  children’s  savings 
in  this  institution  is  such  that  3,240  of  its  total  of  agencies  are 

located  in  the  public  schools. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  unfortunately,  the  habit  of  saving  is  still  to  he 
developed.  The  majority  of  our  peojde,  large  and  small,  invariably 
spc'iid  everything  they  earn.  Those  who  barely  earn  enough  to  live, 
naturally  can  not  do  otherwise;  hut  the  number  of  those  who,  after 
lu’oviding  ft»r  their  current  needs,  spend  the  balance  in  the  ac(iuisitit)n 
of  unnecessary  things  instead  «»f  putting  it  aside  for  the  future,  is 
very  large.  With  no  thought  of  possible  misfortune,  ill  health,  »»r 
old  age  they  live  from  (»ne  day  to  the  next,  satisfied  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  moment,  evincing  a  mentality  hut  little  above  that  of 
primitive  man  and  aj)parently  incai)ahle  of  thinking  beyond  the 
present. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  truth  that  the  lottery  is  the  savings 
hank  of  the  Dominicans,  (’ertain  it  is  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
can  spare  hut  2")  cents  a  week  invest  this  amount  in  a  lottery  ticket, 
hoping  in  this  way  to  improve  their  condition  by  winning  the  grand 
prize.  This  habit  discloses  a  truly  deplorable  state  of  mind,  since 
real  success  is  attained  little  by  little  through  our  own  efforts,  through 
the  will  to  succeed,  rather  than  through  chance. 

However,  the  practice  of  saving  is  being  introduced  among  us, 
although  very  slowly.  The  amounts  deposited  in  the  savings  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  hanks  are  increasing  each  year,  while  insurance  policies — 
another  way  of  saving — become  more  numerous  every  day.  The 

■  TmiisliiliMl  from  /-o  Oitiiiion,  Santo  Oomintto,  Kcl>.  II,  11127. 
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savinjrs  inoveiuent  should  ho  onc*t)ura"ed,  and  tluMo  is  perhaps  no 
more  edieaeious  way  «»f  doinj;  this  tiian  to  initiate  the  ehildren  in  the 
praetieal  advantafies  of  savin*;  their  |)ennies.  If  they  aeipiire  the 
habit  of  savin*;  their  pennies  tt)  buy  a  toy,  a  book,  or  other  needed 
or  ‘;reatly  desired  objeet,  wlien  they  {;row  up  they  will  save  their 
dollars  to  buy  a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  house,  and  then  the  necessary 
amount  to  build  that  house. 

The  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  may  well  consider 
the  advantaj;es  of  institutin*;  in  schools  of  Santo  I)omin*;o  the  practice 
of  school  savin‘;s,  which  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful. 


AGRICULTUfiE,  INDUSTRY^ 
,  and  COMMERCE , 


AKGE.NTIXA 

Augentine  Touhing  Cluh  opens  New  Yoke  office. — The 
Ar‘;entine  Tourin*;  ('lub  has  recently  established  a  branch  oflice  in 
New  A'ork  ('ity  to  serve  members  who  visit  the  United  States  and  to 
‘;ive  information  to  Americans  on  Argentina.  The  Touring  (’lub 
plans  to  open  other  similar  branches  in  various  j)arts  of  the  world  to 
increase  travel  to  .Vrgentina.  Any  member  arriving  in  New  York 
may  reserve  his  hotel  romn  through  the  club,  have  his  baggage  put 
through  the  customs,  his  jiassport  visaed  and  his  mail  sent  in  care  of 
the  same  organization,  whose  address  is  281  Madison  Avenue. 

Vacuum  seed  uisinfectok.  -On  April  (»,  1927,  the  Minister  «»f 
.Vgriculture  attended  the  inauguration  (»f  a  seed  disinfector  as  part 
of  the  eciuipment  of  the  plant  <|uarantine  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Vgricultural  Defense  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  disinfector  is  a  cylinder 
of  20  cubic  meters’  capacity,  in  which  a  vacuum  is  created  by  means  of 
a  suction  pump.  Thereafter  cyanhydric  gas  is  let  into  the  cylinder, 
where  it  remains  for  half  an  hour,  being  again  withdrawn  by  the  pump 
and  rejilaced  by  air.  The  vacuum  makes  the  insect  eggs  in  the  grain 
break  for  lack  of  external  air  [iressure. 

IIkjhway  neap  Bcenos  Aikes. — The  Argentine  Touring  Club, 
after  considering  the  (juestion  of  highways  radiating  from  Buenos 
Aires,  urged  the  President  to  consent  to  the  construction  of  a  dirt 
road  from  Talar  de  Pacheco  to  Mufiiz  in  the  section  between  San 
Fernando  and  San  Miguel.  This  opens  a  new  automobile  route  near 
the  capital.  This  new  road,  (>2  kilometers  (kilometer  ecjuals  ().t)2 
mile)  in  length,  will  give  the  towns  of  Bella  Vista,  Muniz,  San  Mig¬ 
uel,  San  Fernando,  and  Tigre  good  means  of  communication  for 
marketing  their  products. 
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Ilou  SHOW. — Uiuler  thp  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Livestock,  and  Industries  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  the  lii’st 
hog  show  was  held  in  Saladilio  on  A|)ril  4,  1927.  The  breedei*s  ex¬ 
hibited  fine  animals  of  the  Berkshire,  Duroc-Jersey,  Poland-China, 
and  native  strains  for  a  number  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society,  the  Ferrocarril  del  Sud,  a  packing  house  at  La  Plata, 
and  others. 

Test  ride  to  United  States  for  Argentine  horses. — The 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  has  recently  received  a  telegram  from 
('osta  Kica  stating  that  Sr.  Aime  Tschiffely,  who  is  making  a  test  ride 
from  Argentina  to  the  United  States  with  two  Argentine  horses,  had 
arrived  safely  in  C'osta  Kica.  Senor  Tschiffely  left  Palermo,  the 
|)roperty  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  on  the  outskirts  of 
Buenos  Aires,  nearly  two  years  ago  with  his  tw(*  native-bred  horses 
in  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  Ai'gentine  horse  has  endurance,  can 
stand  a  variety  of  climates,  and  go  for  considerable  distances  without 
food  and  water. 

BOLIVIA 

l.NSTALLATiON  OK  BROADCASTING  STATION. — The  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  accepted  a  proposal  submitted  by  a  private  citizen  for  the 
installation  of  a  broadcasting  station  in  La  Paz.  This  station  will 
have  1,()0()  watts  power  and  a  minimum  radius  of  3,000  kilometers, 
and  will  be  used  for  broadcasting  government  reports,  market  values, 
ollicial  time,  and  similar  information.  The  Government  reserves 
the  right  to  install  at  any  time  it  may  so  desire  radiotelephonic 
stations  of  any  type  or  kind.  The  concessionaire  is  to  establish  a 
weather  bureau  in  connection  with  tliis  station  and  broadcast 
w(‘ather  reports.  Three  different  programs  will  be  broadcast  daily 
at  the  hours  designated  l)v  the  Government;  of  these,  two  will  give 
general  news,  while  the  third  will  be  of  a  musical  and  cultural  nature. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  to  broadcast  the  sessions  of 
(’ongress.  The  above-mentioned  contract  was  signed  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  from  the  date  on  which  the  Government  delivers  to 
the  concessionaire  tlie  sum  of  2(),{)00  bolivianos,  granted  as  a  tem- 
|)orarv  subsidy  to  be  refunded  to  the  national  treasury  at  the  rate 
of  5, 200  bolivianos  a  year  during  the  five  years  of  the  contract. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  broadcasting  station  will  become 
Government  property. 

New  REVIEW. — The  Ceniro  de  I^ropagatida  Naciotnd,  a  recently 
organized  society  whose  object  is  the  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  Bolivia,  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  publish  a  magazine  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  society.  The  first  number  of  this  magazine,  which  appeared 
last  March,  carried  some  very  interesting  articles  on  mining,  finances, 
colonization,  and  transportation. 
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BKAZIL 

I’uooKEss  OF  Brazil. —  President  Washington  l^uiz  in  his  message 
read  before  Congress  on  the  oHieial  opening  of  its  session  in  May. 
1927,  gave  the  following  figures  on  the  growth  of  Brazil: 

III  IH.SS  at  the  end  of  the  luonarehy  tlie  population  of  lirazil  in  348  cities  and 
91()  nninicipalities  was  18,788,872;  to-day  it  is  :}8,870,{>72  in  880  cities  and 
1,407  nninicipalities.  In  1888  the  contract  was  signed  for  the  construction  of 
the  |K>rt  of  Santos;  in  1020  there  are  eight  fully  eipiipped  ports  with  nearly 
10,000  meters  of  docks.  In  1888  there  were  300  kilometers  of  commercial  roads 
lielonging  to  the  (Sovernmcnt;  to-day  there  are  53,348  kilometers.  The  railroads 
in  the  same  period  have  increased  from  0,322  to  31,300  kilometers;  the  telegraphs 
from  18,022  to  82,213  kilometers  of  lines  containing  104,834  kilometers  of  wires. 
.\gricultural  jiroduction  in  1888  was  valued  at  500, 0(K)  contos,  increasing  to 
8,1(K),(MM)  contos  in  1025.  In  1888  there  was  one  electric  generating  plant,  while 
to-day  there  are  420. 

The  export  trade  in  1888  amounted  to  507,502  tons,  valued  at  200,405  contos; 
to-day  exports  amount  to  1,852,042  tons,  valued  at  3,181,715  contos. 

Foreig.n  trade. — According  to  the  Boletini  da  Directoria  de  Enta- 
t'lKtica  ('ommercUd  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  1925  and  192(5  was 
as  follows: 

E.Xl'ORTS 


Tons  ! 

j 

Contos 

192ti  192.'. 

192(i 

lyjr. 

I,XW.M2  l,‘.r24.7(l(l 

3.  IHI.7I5 

_ ! 

l.\l  I'OKTS 

4,Mil,0iri  j  5,01MLM  2,  liTS,  .ViII  ;i,  :i7»i,  XL* 


The  average  e.xchange  for  1925  was  .S.:il4  milreis  to  the  dollar,  and 
for  192(5  7.001  milreis  to  the  dollar.  One  conto  etpials  1,000  milreis. 

.VuTOBUs  SERVICE. — A  iiew  autobus  service  is  now  in  regular  opera¬ 
tion  between  Juiz  de  Fora  and  Kntre-Kios  which  is  to  he  e.xtended  to 
Betropolis  by  the  company.  At  present  two  busses,  with  32  seats 
each,  are  making  the  trips,  hut  service  is  to  he  increased. 

It  was  expected  that  an  autobus  line  would  he  in  operation  in  May 
between  the  city  of  Recife  and  outlying  municipalities. 

Wirelf:ss  stations. — The  Minister  of  ('ommunication  recently 
approved  the  terms  of  a  concession  for  national  and  international 
wireless  service.  This  ministry  is  to  choose  sites  for  the  location 
of  stations  in  or  near  cities.  The  wireless  operatoi's  are  to  he  Bra¬ 
zilians  and  the  work  of  installation  is  to  he  completed  one  year  after 
approval  of  the  plans.  The  (lovernment  will  enjoy  a  75  per  cent 
reduction  on  foreign  messages  and  50  jier  cent  on  national  messages. 
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A  wireless  station  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  city  of  Manes 
in  the  State  of  Amazonas.  This  is  not,  however,  connected  with  the 
forejroinp  plan  for  a  concession. 

.Vnthorization  has  been  pven  by  the  Minister  of  Communications 
to  the  Companhia  Telephonica  Riog:randense  to  operate  wireless 
stations  in  Sao  Paulo,  Florianopolis,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Corumba. 

National  cement  produced. — The  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
recently  reported  to  the  inspectoi’s  of  customs  and  the  revenue  offices 
tliat  a  Brazilian  company  is  producing  at  its  factory  in  Puriia,  Sao 
Paulo,  a  Portland  cement  eipial  to  that  im|)orted. 

Brazil  i.n  Prague  Fair. — Reports  from  the  fair  held  in  Prague  in 
March  show  that  Brazilian  exhibits  won  much  interest  from  the 
visitoi’s  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of  important  business  arrangements. 
Brazil  has  been  exhibiting  her  products  in  Prague  for  some  time. 
Study  was  given  to  direct  importation  to  CV.echoslovakia  from  Brazil 
by  Brazilian  delegates  and  (V.eclioslovakian  importers. 

Brazilian  Press  .Vssociation. — On  .Vpril  20,  1927,  the  Brazilian 
Press  Association  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  elected  its  officei's  for  the  new 
term.  The  president  is  (labriel  Bernardes  and  the  first  secretary 
Raul  Borja  Reis. 

Cuban  flag  for  rotary  club. — .Vt  a  luncheon  to  entertain  the 
Cuban  Rotarians  who  attended  the  Conference  of  Jurists  held  in  Rio 
(le  Janeiro  in  April  the  Rotary  C’lub  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  presented 
witli  a  Cuban  flag,  the  gift  of  the  Cuban  Rotary  Club.  Dr.  (’esar 
Salaya,  a  member  of  the  ('ubau  delegation,  made  the  presentation. 
Aimuig  other  guests  were  the  C'uban  Minister  to  Brazil  and  Prof. 
.Vntonio  Sanchez  Bustamante,  eminent  jurist  and  legislator.  The 
luncheon  was  an  occasion  that  cemented  the  friendship  of  the  two 
countries. 

chile 

Postal  air  service  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
INAUGURATED. — With  the  inauguration  of  the  first  postal  air  service 
between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  on  May  J,  1927,  an  important 
step  was  taken  toward  improved  and  rapid  mail  service  in  Chile. 
The  first  jilane  to  make  the  trip  was  a  120  horsepower  monoplane, 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  lot)  kilos  of  correspondence.  The  ship 
which  is  named  El  Voudor,  is  the  property  of  the  South  American 
.Vero  Navigation  (\),  The  time  consumeil  in  the  first  flight  was  a 
little  over  one  hour.  Flights  will  be  made  daily  hereafter.  Special 
air  mail  stamps  of  40  cents  denomination  have  been  issued;  this 
stamj),  |)lus  a  20-cent  regular  postage  stamp,  must  be  affixed  to  letters 
sent  via  air  mail. 

Highway  improvement.  Considering  the  large  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  between  Concepcion  and  Talcahuano  over  the  rail- 
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roads,  and  considtMiii};  that  with  bettor  hijihway  facilities  between 
these  cities  part  of  this  trallic  would  jro  hv  road,  C'ongress  has  author¬ 
ized  the  ('hief  Executive  to  spend  as  much  as  1,(S0(),(K)0  |)esos  for 
wideniu"  and  repavinjr  the  road  from  (\>ncepcidn  to  Talcahuano. 

COLOMBIA 

Maodalena  Kiver  tcc  service. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
has  recently  firanted  permission  to  a  private  company  to  establish  a 
tiif;  service  on  sections  of  the  Ma<;dalena  River  for  a  period  of  25 
years.  (Jovernment  business  carried  on  by  these  tujrs  will  he  done 
at  half  price.  {Courfefty  of  the  Leyotion  of  Colombia  in  M’ashinyton.) 

C'oFFEE  (iROWERs’  ('oNORE.ss. — The  society  of  agriculturists  of 
Medellin  published  the  outline  of  the  profrram  of  the  ('offee  drowers’ 
('ongress,  planned  to  he  held  in  the  month  of  July  in  Medellin.  The 
points  to  he  discussed  include  the  followin<i: 

Defense  of  Colombian  coffee;  propafianda  for  the  coffee  industry; 
organization  of  producers;  compilation  of  statistics  on  planting, 
production,  consumption,  and  exportation;  establishment  of  ware¬ 
houses;  creation  of  rural  credit;  standardization  of  coffee  grades; 
study  of  coffee  plant  diseases;  scientific  methods  of  cultivation;  and 
establishment  of  agricultural  cooperative  associations.  The  con¬ 
gress  during  its  two  weeks’  session  is  to  prepare  jirojected  legislation 
to  he  submitted  to  congress.  Delegates  were  to  he  present  from  the 
14  departments,  the  agricultural  societies,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Industries.  {Courtesy  of  the  Legation  oj  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

Railroad  extensio.n. — The  Pacific  Railroad  of  (’olomhia,  which 
runs  from  Buenaventura  to  Zarzal,  has  been  building  during  the  last 
two  years  a  57-kilometer  extension  to  the  city  of  Armenia,  which 
recently  celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  within  its  limits.  The 
new  section  increases  transportation  facilities  for  the  fertile  region 
from  Quindfo  to  the  Pacific  and  connects  many  towns  of  western 
C’olombia  with  the  capital,  Bogota.  When  the  central  mountain 
range  has  been  crossed,  survey’s  for  the  line  will  be  made  for  further 
continuation.  \  road  is  to  he  built  from  .Vrmenia  to  Ihague  to 
serve  until  the  railroad  is  completed  between  those  cities.  {Courtesy 
of  the  Legation  of  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

BoLfvAR  Railroad. — The  total  length  of  the  Bolivar  Railroad 
now  being  built  from  Cartagena  to  Antioipiia  is  to  be  JOO  kilometers. 
The  first  part  of  the  line,  the  most  difficult  of  construction,  is  between 
Cartagena  and  Sincerin  at  kilometer  50,  where  1,500  men  are  now 
working,  a  number  to  he  increased  shortly  to  :i,000.  It  is  believed 
that  the  road  can  he  completed  m  four  years.  From  Bolomholo 
southward  for  20  kilometers  in  the  .Vjitiorpiian  section,  the  line  is 
ready  for  the  laying  of  rails,  which  are  now  being  received. 
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IIk’.hwavs  in  Valle.  An  odiciiil  report  states  that  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Valle  since  192")  the  use  of  automotive  vehicles  has  effeeted 
a  <;reat  ehan<re  in  the  transportation  sj’stem  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  department.  There  are  now  fiOO  kilometers  of  railroad  and  400 
kilometers  of  hijrhway  up  and  down  and  across  the  department,  as 
well  as  :100  kilometers  of  navipjhle  waterways,  which  "ive  this  section 
of  the  Kepuhlic  a  fine  system  of  communications. 

COSTA  HICA 

.National  censi’s.  On  May  11,  1027,  for  the  first  time  in  .‘lo 
years,  a  {reneral  po|)iilation  census  was  l)e"un  in  ('osta  Kica,  almost 
SOO  |)ersons  heinj;  enijiloyed  in  the  work.  The  last  fjeneral  popula¬ 
tion  census,  made  in  1S02,  showed  the  |)o|)ulation  of  (’osta  Kica  at 
that  time  to  he  255,365. 

CUBA 

Milk  concuess. — Be<rinnin«;  April  18  last  the  First  Milk  and  Dairy 
Products  (’onjjress  was  held  in  the  city  of  Hahana.  More  than  350 
dele<rates  participated,  representinj;  about  14,000  dairymen.  Forty- 
eijilit  resolutions  were  adopted  in  all,  some  of  which  are  the  following; 
That  the  (lovernment  and  C’ongress  he  requested  to  promote  in  every 
possible  way  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  as  mediums 
for  obtaining  cajiital  to  develop  the  dairy  industry;  that  all  milk 
cows  be  submitted  to  the  tuberculin  test;  that  the  establishment  of 
Pasteurization  plants  for  milk  sold  to  the  public  be  encouraged  and 
the  first  ones  openeil  e.xempted  from  all  ta.xes;  and  that  the  use  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  preparation  of  made-over  butter  be 
apjiroved.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  EmhaxKy  in  Wafihington.) 

Manufacture  of  explosives. — On  April  24  a  factory  for  manu¬ 
facturing  explosives  began  operations  near  Santiago  de  las  Vegas, 
Province  of  Habana.  One  of  the  raw  materials  employed  in  making 
the  explosives  is  sugar,  thus  giving  a  new  use  to  this  important  native 
product.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Industrial  exposition. — On  May  5  last  the  national  industrial 
exposition  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  was  formally  opened.  All 
the  different  Provinces  had  buildings  of  their  own,  where  interesting 
exhibits  of  their  various  products  were  shown.  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
Porto  Kico,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dominican  Government,  also 
had  national  buildings  with  a  fine  display  of  articles. 

New  steamship  service.— Karlv  in  dune  a  new  steamship  service 
for  carrying  mail  and  passengers  was  opened  between  New  York  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  accordance  with  a  contract  signed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  New  York  & 
Puerto  Rico  Steamshii)  C'o. 
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Aoricultcral  school. — A  rocpiit  law  <iives  the  regulations  under 
which  the  agricultural  school  connected  with  the  agronomic  station 
shall  function,  and  names  the  following  subjects  included  in  the  course 
of  studies:  (leneral  and  applied  chemistry,  agronomy,  elementary 
physics,  mineralogy  and  meteorology,  botany,  zootechnics,  agri- 
(‘ultural  bookkeeping,  and  veterinary  science.  For  admittance  to 
the  agricultural  school  applicants  must  jiresent  a  duly  authorized 
certificate  of  elliciency  in  the  upper  primary  studies,  and  be  over 

17  years  of  age.  The  degree  of  bachelor  <*f  science  in  agriculture 
will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  com¬ 
prised  in  the  courses  |)rescribed  by  law.  Those  holding  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture',  after  an  additional  year  of  ])rac- 
tical  work,  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  will  be  awarded  the  title  of  agronomic  expert. 

Molas.sks  PRont’CTiox. —  During  the  year  192()  notable  progress 
was  shown  both  in  the  |)roduction  of  raw  sugar  and  of  molasses. 
Kxports  of  raw  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Keiiublic  increased  in 
quantity  3(5, /ioO  metric  tons  during  the  year  192()  over  the  exports 
for  the  year  192.^.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of  molasses  during 
the  year  192(5  was  important  in  quantity,  having  increased  from 
78,029  metric  tons  in  1925  to  102,014  metric  tons  in  192(5.  Fifteen 
of  the  most  important  sugar  centrals  are  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Republic  and  practically  all  of  the  molasses  |)roduced  for 
export  is  manufactured  in  this  secti(*n. 

ECUADOR 

Kxhibit  of  Kccadorea.v  products  pla.wed.-  The  (’hamber  of 
('ommerce  of  Quito  is  pre|)aring  to  hold  an  exhibit  (*f  national  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  kinds  in  that  city,  probably  in  May  of  next  year.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Quito  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  enlist  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  other  similar  Kcuadorean  organizations  in  this  undertaking. 
The  exhibit  is  to  include  a  variety  of  |)roducts — agricultural,  manu¬ 
factured,  and  mineral.  On  the  o|)ening  of  the  exhibit  the  C'hamber 
of  Commerce  will  edit  a  special  number  of  the  Renstn  OficinI,  stressing 
the  potential  productivity  of  the  <‘ountry,  the  existing  sources  of  its 
wealth,  and  the  reorganization  of  its  banking  system.  (’o|)ies  of 
this  edition  of  the  Rerlstn  Ofielal  will  be  distributed  among  chambers 
of  commerce  and  business  concerns  of  the  countries  with  which 
P>uador  maintains  commercial  relations. 

National  i.ndustries. — A  modern  soap  factory  has  been  opened 
in  Quito.  Thebasisof  the  soap  manufactured  is  vegetable  oil  extracted 
from  cotton  seed  and  from  the  castor-oil  bean.  Tbe  e(|ui|)ment  for 
this  factory  was  purchased  in  (lerimmy  at  a  cost  of  120, ()()()  sucres, 
and  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  an  ex|)ert  <‘hemist  who  has  had 

18  years’  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  products  so  far 
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turned  out  include  laundry  soap,  fine  |)erfuined  toilet  soaps,  and 
medicated  soaps. 

Monograph  on  eradication  of  cattle  tick. — The  HuUetin  is 
indebted  to  the  Technical  Bureau  of  Farininjr  and  Livestock  of  the 
Littoral  for  a  monograph  on  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick, 
the  most  complete  yet  published  in  that  country  and  on  which 
the  bureau  is  to  be  conjiratulated.  Dr.  Roberto  Plata  (luerrero,  the 
author  of  the  mono<;raph,  was  eiifiajied  by  the  Ecuadorean  (lovern- 
ment  in  the  Lnited  States  to  take  char};e  of  the  Bureau  of  Fannin" 
and  Livestock.  He  is  a  "radiiate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  member  of  the  .Vmerican  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  has 
been  professor  and  rector  of  the  National  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  Bogota,  Uolomhia.  He  also  recently  completed  a  study 
tour  in  Me.xico  and  the  United  States. 

gcatemala 

Exposition  of  native  woods. —  During  April,  as  a  result  of  an 
e.xecutive  decree  of  Marcli  2:1,  1927,  the  Director  Oeneral  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  sent  an  invitation  to  owners  of  estates  throughout  (luatemala 
inviting  them  to  jiarticijiate  in  an  exposition  of  woods  to  he  held  in 
connection  witli  .Vrhor  Day  celebrations  from  May  29  to  dune  o, 
1927.  Directions  stated  that  the  sam|)Ies  should  include  those  woods 
commonly  considered  useless  as  well  as  the  species  known  to  he 
valuable,  since  it  was  the  jiurpose  of  the  (lovernment  to  submit  the 
specimens  to  foreign  experts  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  value  of 
the  various  woods  for  construction  work,  cahinetmaking,  and  for 
curative  and  other  uses,  and  to  find  if  possible  a  market  for  some  of 
the  now  rejected  s|)ecies. 

Inafgi'ration  of  ELEC'TRK'-LKiiiT  SERVICE. — .Vccordiiig  to  the 
Dttirio  (le  Ventro-AmerU'fi,  (lUatemala  ('ity,  of  April  20,  1927,  all 
preliminary  work  in  the  installation  of  electric-light  service  in  the 
city  of  .lalapa  had  been  com|>leted  and  .Vpril  :10,  1927,  was  announced 
as  the  date  for  its  inauguration. 

HAITI 

Irrigation  contract. — On  May  12,  1927,  the  (lovernment 
entered  into  a  contract  with  certain  .Vmerican  interests  for  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  the  .Vrtihonite  Valley.  For  many  yeai-s  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  intensive  development  of  the  Artihonite  Plain  would 
greatly  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  hut  many  difficulties 
surrounded  tlie  elaboration  of  the  practical  project.  .\n  agreement, 
however,  was  finally  reached,  and  the  contract  is  before  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  for  consideration.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
pntject,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  summarize  some  of  its  principal 
features.  The  rights  of  existing  hdiahitants  of  the  valley  and  the 
r.IST.V  27— Hull.  7  c. 
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‘H'lU'ral  ri<rhts  of.tho  Ci(»v(‘rnin(‘nt  are  scrupulously  maintained.  The 
contractor  receives  no  ta.\  e.xemjition  c-xeejit  on  actual  materials  for 
constructinjr  the  irri<ration  works.  The  total  period  of  the  contract 
is  for  ()0  years.  A  preliminary  periotl  of  two  years  is  accorded  to 
the  company  to  determine  whether  |)ermanent  irrijration  develoj)- 
inent  can  he  undertaken  with  reasonahle  prohahility  of  success,  dur- 
in<;  which  period  the  company  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  a 
mininuiin  of  10, 000  hectares  of  land  can  he  purchased  or  leased  in 
sufficiently  compact  form  to  justify  the  construction  of  an  irrijjation 
system.  {linUet  'nt  of  the  F'ntauchtl  Adnser-deueral  lieceirer.) 

New  water  tank. — On  April  4  last  the  new  100,000-5;allon  ele¬ 
vated  water  tank  in  the  city  of  C'ayes  was  placed  in  service  for  the 
first  time.  The  water  supply  for  the  city  is  obtained  hy  pumping 
from  spriiifrs  and  wells.  Heret<*fore  there  has  been  no  means  of 
rcfrulatin*:  jiressure  and  of  increasing;  the  amount  of  water  and  the 
pressure  in  case  of  fire.  The  new  tank,  however,  will  not  only  ‘;ive 
a  reserve  supply  hut  will  serve  to  increase  the  pressure.  (liolletin  of 
the  Finonriat  Adrixer-deuerol  Ifeeeirer.) 

HONDl'RAS 

('oFFEE  EXPERT  EXCACEi). —  President  Pa/  Baraona  of  Honduras 
has  en<;a<red  Seh(*r  (Vlestino  Basa^oitia  of  Salvador,  who  has  model 
coffee  plantations  of  his  own  arid  has  done  very  fine  work  with  other 
plantations,  as  a  coffee  expert  to  supervise  the  cultivation  of  this 
tree  in  the  ei<rht  coffee  zones  of  the  Ke|)uhlic. 

('0R070  NUTS. — The  press  reports  that  the  concession  <;ranted  by 
('onfrress  in  February,  1P27,  for  a  corozo-iialin  plantation  has  awak¬ 
ened  much  interest.  The  palm  takes  from  five  to  seven  yeais  to 
arrive  at  the  stajre  of  production  but  lives  100  years.  The  conces¬ 
sionary  says  that  if  the  palms  are  |)lanted  about  seven  metei-s  apart 
from  Kill  to  lOti  can  b«“  planted  jier  hectare.  Kach  palm  produces 
annually  about  200  |>ounds  of  nuts,  from  which  an  oil  is  made.  The 
palms  need  little  can*,  the  plantation  bein<;  us(*ful  also  for  pasture 
or  frrain  plantinf;s.  Other  oil-producin<;  jialins  will  also  be  cultivated. 

MEXICO 

Mexica.n  RAILROAD  EXTENSION. — The  Mexican  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  has  recently  completed  a  s(*ction  10.")  kilometers  lon<;  running 
throu};h  magnificent  scenery  and  completing  the  connection  between 
fiuadalajara  and  No<rales  on  the  I'nited  States  border.  This  sec¬ 
tion,  which  cost  28,000,000  pesos,  be<rins  at  Tejiic,  running  south  to 
(luadalajara  through  mountainous  country  necessitatinj;  the  drilling 
of  2(»  tunnels  in  20  kihtmet(*rs  of  (his  stretch.  The  im|)ortance  to 
Mexico  of  this  particular  section  is  that  all  jiarts  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  country  are  now  linked.  The  west  coast,  which  in- 
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cIikIos  tli(*  f(MtiU'  StiitO'  of  Sononi,  Siioiloa,  mid  Naynrit,  to<r(’th('r 
aiiioiiiitin^  to  sonu*  400, OOO  s«|uai(‘  kilonii'ti'rs,  is  tluMvliv  oiioiii'd  to 
traliic  and  jirojrivss  liy  nu'ans  of  its  coniioctioii  with  (iuadalajara 
and  tluMU‘0  with  Mexico  (’ity.  Of  this  land  2,r)00,000  liectares  are 
irrijralile,  since*  the  country  is  traversed  hy  some  Ki  rivers  with  ex¬ 
tensive  deltas.  V(*<retal)les  and  other  products  im'lndin^  wheat,  rice, 
heaiis,  and  tomatoes  an*  <rrown  extensively  here.  The  Mexican 
Southern  Pacific  has  jint  on  this  new  section  all  the  rollin<r  stock 
necessary  for  a  throujih  journey  for  fn*i^ht  or  j)assen»;ers  from  (lua- 
dalajara  to  \o<rales. 

I UHK'.ATiox.-  In  an  int(*rvi(*w  recently  <;rant(*d  to  the  press  Presi¬ 
dent  ('alles  referr(*d  to  the  irrifration  projects  now  under  way,  cost- 
in<i  over  SO, 000,000  pesos,  as  follows: 

Itio  Salado,  ('oaliuila  and  Xii<*v(>  la*<'>ii.  irrigation  for  licet  arc's;  ('alles  Dam 

over  the  Santiago  Hiver,  .Vn'iasealientes.  irrigation  for  20,001)  hectares;  'Piixtepc'e 
Dam,  Lc'nna  Hiver,  Miehoaean,  irrigation  for  .■)0,000  hectares;  Hio  Mante, 
Tainaulipas,  10,000  hectares;  ( iiiat iinapc*,  gravity  irrigation  for  11,000  hectares 
and  pnni|M'd  irrigation  for  7,000  lu'ctarc's;  N’alU'v  of  Mexcpiital,  Hidalgo,  :10,000 
lu'ctarc's;  these  projc'ets  also  have*  electric  powc'r  ))lants  in  connc'ction  with  the 
dams  Imilt  for  the*  water  supply.  In  addition  the  jilans  for  new  irrojects  cover 
irrigation  for  ;{t)0.000  hc'ctari's  from  the  waters  of  the  Vacpii  and  Mayo  Hivers 
while  still  otlu'r  projec-ts  are  under  eoiisidc'ration  for  Lower  ('alifornia,  Sonora, 
('hihnahna,  \nc‘vo  licdn,  'ramanlipas,  Durango,  San  Lids  i’otosi,  and  Miehoaean. 

Tami’ico-M  Kxico  TKLKi'iioxK  coMMi  xicATioN’.--  Oil  April  22,  11)27, 
the  direct  foii'r  distiince  teleplmne  line  hetween  Tampico  and  Mexico 
was  formally  ojicm'd  with  a  conversation  hetween  President  (’alles 
and  (lovernor  Portes  Oil  of  the  State  of  Tanianlipas,  followed  hy  an 
exchaufje  of  niessa<;es  hetween  h(*ads  of  the  city  of  Taniiiico  and  those 
of  the  Federal  District.  The  (’ompai'iia  Telefonica  de  Mexico,  which 
hnilt  the  line,  will  soon  complete  fnrth(*r  sections  placin';  Tanijiico  in 
telephonic  connection  with  tin*  rniti'd  States  and  other  distant 
points. 

Fiust  NATio.XAh  Stati.stics  Mkktim;.  On  April  23,  11)27,  the 
First  National  Statistics  M(*etin<;  was  opt*m*d  in  Mexico  ('ity  hy  the 
Si'crc'tary  of  (lov(*rnni(*nt,  Kni;in(*er  dnan  de  Dios  Bojc'inpiez,  head  of 
the  National  D(*partnn*nt  of  Statistics,  heinj;  elected  iiresident  of  the 
conference.  Di'lepites  from  the  Stati's  and  the  Federal  District, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  ohservers  were  |)resent  at  the  inanjrnral 
ineetinj;. 

I'ANAMA 

IIkmi*  to  UK  enonrcKi).  The  press  reports  that  an  endeavor  is 
bein';  madi*  to  start  schools  of  lu'inp  cultivation  in  the  Provinces  «)f 
llerrc'ia  and  Los  Santos.  'I'he  liht*r  will  he  ns(*d  for  the  manufacture 
'*f  hammocks  and  similar  products.  This  is  an  industry  new  to 
I’anaina. 
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Silk  cultivation  contract. — On  April  19,  1927,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  signed  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  the  silk  producing 
industry.  The  other  party  to  the  contract  agrees  to  plant  10,000 
mulberry  trees,  provide  1,000,000  silkworm  eggs,  and  instruct  25  per¬ 
sons  in  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  and  the  rearing  of  the  worms. 
The  Government  is  to  pay  S7,500  for  the  trees  and  $4,000  a  year  to 
the  contractor  as  organizer  and  director  of  the  new  industry.  From 
this  latter  sum  20  per  cent  will  be  deducted  monthly  as  a  guaranty 
that  the  contract  will  be  fulfilled. 

Hawaiian  sugar  cane  and  imneapcles.  —On  May  0,  1927,  a  small 
shipment  of  10  cases  of  sugar-cane  tops  and  9  sacks  each  containing 
200  pineapjde  seedlings  were  shipped  to  Panama  from  Hawaii  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  growing  these  plants  in  Chiriqin.  It  is  reported 
that  a  certain  company  plans  to  establish  a  cannery  if  Hawaiian 
pineapples  can  be  raised  successfully. 

Land  concession  for  agricultcre. — In  the  middle  of  April, 
1927,  the  Government  signed  a  contract  for  a  concession  of  3,000 
hectares  of  land  in  Aguas  Sucias,  of  which  500  hectares  are  to  be 
divided  among  Panaman  citizens  in  lots  of  10  hectares  each,  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  The  remaining  2,500  hectares  are  to  be  planted 
with  bananas  by  the  contractor.  The  contractor  agrees  to  build  a 
road  between  the  colonists’  land,  the  banana  jdantation  and  Gatlin 
Lake,  from  which  shipments  will  be  made  of  the  agricultural  products 
and  bananas  raised  on  the  concession. 

PARAGUAY 

Stcdy  of  highway  plans. — The  engineering  corps  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  recently  began  studies  relative  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Ita-Garapegun  highway.  Passing  through  Yaguaron, 
this  highway  is  e.xpected  to  be  of  umpiestionable  economic  impor¬ 
tance,  since  it  will  form  the  most  direct  route  from  the  capital  to  the 
M  issions. 

Information  has  also  been  received  that  the  preliminary  work  of 
grading  on  the  Asuncion-Luque  highway  is  advancing  rapidly. 

Paraguayan  livestock.  Figures  from  the  message  of  President 
Ayala  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  (’ongress  on  A|)ril  1,  1927, 
show  the  appro.ximate  number  of  the  most  important  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  in  Paraguay  to  be  as  follows:  Gat  tie,  3, 000, ()()();  horses,  200,000; 
sheep,  200,000;  hogs,  45,000.  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  these  form 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  which  might  actually  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  Paraguay  is  the  statement  that  even  in  sections  such  as 
those  near  Asuncion,  Pilar,  and  the  Missions  where  stock  raising  is 
carried  on  more  intensely  than  elsewliere,  there  is  a  percentage  of 
but  0.40  to  0.51  head  of  cattle  to  the  hectare  (hectare  eipials  2.47 
acres). 
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Increased  production  capacity  of  Government  printing 
OFFICE. — According  to  El  Diario,  Asuncion,  of  April  12,  1927,  quoting 
from  the  message  of  the  President  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  the 
constant  installation  of  new  printing  machinery  has  greatly  increased 
the  |)roducing  capacity  of  the  National  Printing  Office.  In  1920  the 
total  volume  of  work  turned  out  was  1,134,481  pieces;  in  1922  it 
rose  to  5,084,949;  in  1924  to  6,896,192;  and  in  1926  it  was  9,269,015. 

PERU 

C'oNDiTioNs  FOR  coLONiz.ATiON. — 111  order  to  determine  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  will  he  granted  to  national  or  foreign  colonists  set¬ 
tling  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Peru,  the  Chief  Executive  recently 
published  a  decree  setting  forth  the  terms  that  will  he  given  them  as 
follows:  Ten  hectares  of  land  will  be  granted  to  each  individual  set¬ 
tler  and  30  to  every  family.  During  the  first  six  months  a  daily 
allowance  of  1  sol  will  he  made  to  each  adult  colonist  and  of  50  cen¬ 
tavos  to  every  child  under  15  years  of  age.  The  colonists  will  receive 
free  medical  care.  The  Government  will  provide  transportation  for 
them  from  the  port  of  Callao  to  their  ultimate  destination.  Agricul¬ 
tural  tools  and  seeds  for  planting  will  also  be  supplied  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  price  of  thet  ools,  seeds,  and  transportation  shall  be 
refuiuled  to  the  Government  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Colonization  and  Immigration,  the  colonist  through  the 
development  of  his  crops  is  able  to  do  so.  The  colonist  shall  engage 
to  contribute  toward  the  development  of  a  town,  having  the  option 
of  a  lot  in  said  town  50  meters  deep  by  40  in  width,  whereon  to  con¬ 
struct  a  house.  (Hectare  eipials  2.47  acres;  sol  equals  $0,487  at  par.) 

('oTTON  PRODUCTION. — Official  customs  statistics  of  Peru  show 
that  the  cotton  crop  for  1926  was  the  largest  on  record.  Exports 
from  April  I,  when  the  crop  started  to  move,  until  December  31, 
1926,  reached  196,132  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  while  for  the  same 
|)eriod  of  1925  exports  were  153,615  hales;  thus  an  increase  of  42,517 
bales  is  shown  for  1926.  Exports  for  the  whole  calendar  year  1926 
reacheil  215,769  bales.  Allowing  15,000  bales  for  home  consumption, 
a  conservative  figure,  last  year’s  crop  totaled  230,769  bales.  Of 
Peru’s  cotton  exports  nearly  70  per  cent  goes  to  England. 

('oNsuLAR  INVOICES. — A  decree  effective  from  July  1,  1927,  states 
that  shippers  of  merchandise  to  Peruvian  ports  are  obliged  to  pre- 
stMit  a  duplicate  of  the  insurance  policy  or  a  certificate  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  showing  the  amount  of  insurance  allotted  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  whenever  the  shipper  makes  use  of  a  floating  policy.  Upon 
releasing  the  merchandise  the  Peruvian  customs  shall  exact  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  duiilicate  p(*licy  or  insurance  certificate  visaed  by  the 
respective  consuls.  Whenever  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  10 
per  cent  between  the  declared  (piantity  and  that  which  has  been 
insured,  the  latter  shall  he  accepted. 
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SALVADOK 

(loVKUXMKNT  BISIXKSS  mifKAf. — Tlu'  ( loVOlllllUMlt  BuiOlUl  of 
liidustiy  luul  (\uniiuMCO  has  ivctMitly  i»|)|)oint(‘(l  Prof.  .luiin  Antonio 
('anas  to  head  a  new  service  for  tlu‘  inspection  and  promotion  of 
small  industries.  Professttr  (’anas  has  i)revionsly  had  charjre  <»f  teach- 
in»r  small  industries,  such  as  soap  makinjj:,  tanning,  basket  weaving;, 
preserviujr  (»f  fruits,  and  the  manufacture  »tf  mirrors  and  toys  in  the 
Industrial  Mission  in  (luanajuato,  Mexico.  The  plan  is  t(t  teach 
these  industries  so  that  Salvadorean  families  may  have  a  means  of 
support  and  the  Nation  a  wider  use  «d‘  its  natural  resources. 

A<;Hict  LTrHAL  Assoc'iATiox. — 'Pile  President  of  Salvador,  in  order 
to  further  the  ajrricultural  jirojrress  of  the  country,  plans  to  estahlish 
a<rricultural  associations  throughout  the  Hepuhlic.  The  founding 
of  the  airricultural  association  of  the  Department  of  San  Vicente  on 
April  h,  1927,  is  part  of  this  |)ro^ram.  Dr.  (lon/.alo  Anjrulo  was 
a])pointed  president  of  this  association. 

rurcrAY 

Botanical  im  blicatiox.  -  It  was  announced  in  La  Manana  of 
Montevideo,  for  May  11,  11127,  that  tlu*  Rural  .Vssociation  of  I'rutiuay 
is  ])lannin^  to  jiuhlish  a  series  of  pam|)hlets  hy  Dr.  (luillermo  Ilerter, 
loufr  a  resident  of  that  country,  on  the  flora  of  the  rejrion  drained  hy 
the  rru^uay  River,  including  tlu*  two  Brazilian  States  of  Santa 
('atharina  and  Rio  (Irande  <lo  Sul;  the  Re|)uhlic  of  rru<ruay;  and 
the  Ar'rentine  Provinces  of  Misiones,  ('orrientes,  Kntrerios,  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Of  the  jiroposed  series,  which  is  intended  only  as  a 
basis  111)011  which  future  hotanii-al  classilientions  may  he  built,  “  Index 
familiarum  plantarum  Montevidensis"  will  lx*  the  first  to  he  pub¬ 
lished. 

YiKLi)  OK  LAM)  BKH  iiKCTAUK. — According;  to  statistics  (pioted  from 
a  recently  puhlislu'd  yearly  report  of  the  Bureau  of  .Viironomy  hy 
La  Mafiana,  Montevidi*o,  of  May  Kl,  11127,  the  averaite  yield  of  land 
in  I'nifruay  sown  to  wh(*at  during  11121-1112”)  was  74(1  kilo<rrams 
|)er  hectare  (hectari*  eipials  2.47  acres),  an  important  <xain  when 
compared  to  tlu*  av<*ra»;»*  yield  of  former  years  which  was  stated  to 
he  as  follows:  From  1S112-111(11  the  averajri*  was  (>114  kilograms  per 
hectare,  from  111(11-1111(1,  (i.jll  kilograms,  and  from  11111-1112(1,  oSl 
kilojirams. 

VKXKZI  KLA 

II VDUOKLKcTiuc  i*LAXT  I XADM'w ATKi).  Dll  April  111,  11)27,  a 

hydroelectric  |)lant  r(*cently  constructeil  in  (he  town  of  Zea,  'Povar 
district,  at  a  cost  of  nuue  than  l()(l,()()()  bolivars,  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  resulting  (*h*ctric  lifrht  service*  placed  at  public  disposal. 

( 'oMi'LKTiox  OK  rrxxKL. —  It  was  r(*c(*ntly  announc(*d  that  work 
is  ra|)idly  advanciufr  and  within  a  short  time  will  be  com|)le(ed  on 
the  San  duan  tuiiiu*!,  through  which  the  wa((*r  now  menacing  the 
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health  of  the  eity  of  Banjuisimeto  will  he  drained  in  another  direc¬ 
tion. 

Opkxixc  of  fm  vial  uoftk. — On  April  11,  1927,  the  inunieipal 
eonneil  of  El  Baul  authorized  the  dredfiin^  of  the  month  of  the 
(iuanaparo  River.  It  is  e.xpeeted  that  this  work  will  open  the  river 
to  eoinmereial  navigation  for  s(»me  2.70  kilometers  (kilometer  equals 

0.02  mile). 

I’rnLic  WORKS  rxoKR  coxstri’ctiox. — On  April  IS,  1927,  work 
was  l)e<;un  on  the  eonstruetion  of  a  reinforeed  eonerete  hridfie  00 
meters  lonj;  (meter  ecjuals  :i.2S  feet)  hy  0  meters  wide  over  the 
Marhuanta  River  near  the  eity  of  Bolivar. 

Aeeordin"  to  a  report  published  in  Kl  f'lilrersaJ,  ('araeas,  of  April 
0,  1927,  initial  work  on  the  eonstruetion  of  an  acpieduet  and  the 
installation  of  electricity  in  Oeumare  de  la  C’osta  has  also  been 
started. 
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BrnoKT. — The  1927  budfret  of  e.xpenditures  amounts  to  040,79"),- 
424.99  pesos,  national  eurreney,  in  cash  and  172, S92, .7:10  pesos  in 
bonds,  to  which  must  be  added  the  section  for  subsidies  and  charity 
tinaneed  by  special  revenues  amounting  to  2.7,9X4,979.40  pesos. 
The  bud<ret  also  includes  bonds  of  a  face  value  of  142,()()0,()00  pesos 
to  cover  |)art  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  railways.  The  table 
of  ordinary  ex|)enditures  follows: 


liuilgrl  of  ijt-ni  r 


l)«'li;irlIII»'Mt.< 


.V.  CoiiKn-ss 
B.  Inicrior 

e.  KoriMcn  Rt'liitiiinsiiiKl  Worslilp 
1).  Tmuiiiry 

Sul>.s.<'tiiin  I.  public  <I<-I>| 

K.  JiislUraiul  I'liblic  laslriiclion 

K.  War 

ti.  Navy 

II.  Ai:riciilturc 

I.  I’ublic  works 
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COLOMBIA 

Financial  situation. — The  financial  condition  of  Colombia  was 
recently  reviewed  by  Mr.  C'barles  McQueen,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  ('ommerce,  in  a  book  entitled  “('olombian  Public 
Finance,”  wbicb  jjives  the  followiiijr  (ijiures: 

The  tt>tal  paid-up  capital  and  rcs<‘rv(‘s  of  ttu*  hanks  of  the  country  increased 
from  24,.'i:{7,2.")2  im'sos  tui  .Jun«‘  It>24,  to  2."), !r2 1, SMtS  pesos  on  .lune  30,  1925; 
to  27,22!(,7li2  pesos  on  .June  3tt,  1!(2(>;  and  to  .30,291,9SI>  pesos  on  Fel)ruary  2S, 
1927,  till*  total  increase  heiiiK  in  that  time  5,754,734  pesos.  The  total  paiil 
capital  and  re.serves  of  Coloinhian  hanks  were  divided  as  follows: 


Pesos 

23  national  commercial  hanks _ _  21,  922,  4S9 

4  foreign  commercial  hanks _  4,  274,  053 

2  national  mortgage  hanks _  4,  095,  444 


There  is  also  the  Hank  of  the  Repuhlic  whose  capital  and  reserve  amount  to 
more  than  11,000,000  pesos. 

CU  BA 

Savings. — The  National  Statistical  ('ommission  has  published 
statistics  up  to  December  31,  192(1,  of  all  saving  accounts  in  the  variotis 
savings  banks  and  savings  departments  of  the  regional  societies 
established  in  the  Republic,  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits 
to  be  .?3."),.51(),S21 .2(1,  the  number  of  depositors,  both  men  and  women, 
being  .").5,()(H)  persons  in  all.  {('ourtexy  oj  the  Cnhan  Emhaxxy  in 
Waxhinyton.) 

Life  insuhance  in  ('uba. — \  compilation  of  figures  relating  to 
the  life  insurance  policies  made  during  the  year  192.')  by  the  various 
companies  o|)erating  in  the  Republic  show  that  there  were  then  11 
insurance  companies  in  ('uba,  9  of  which  are  foreign  corporations 
and  2  national,  with  a  total  ca|)ital  of  .?4.')7, 944,81 1,  a  reserve  amount¬ 
ing  to  .$38,429,834,  and  securities  loaned  reaching  the  sum  of  $432,(>()0. 
(Conrtexy  of  the  Cuban  Emhaxxy  in  Waxhinyton.) 

pabaguay 

Receipts  and  expendituues  DuniNCi  192.5  2(1. — According  to 
fiscal  reports  (pioted  in  the  President’s  message  to  ('ongress  on 
April  1,  1927,  the  total  receipts  through  all  sources  for  the  year 
192.5-2()  were  1,3.53,8.50  gold  and  178,830,01()  paper  pesos;  the  total 
e.xpenditures  were  stated  to  be  1,724,713  gold  and  101  ,(>7(),723  |)aper 
pesos. 

PEUU 

Loan. — I^aw  No.  .50.54  authorizes  (he  ('hief  K.xecutive  to  issue 
bonds  up  to  the  amount  of  .5,000,000  pounds  sterling  or  the  eciuiva- 
lent  in  United  States  currency,  guaranteed  by  tlie  proceeds  from  the 
tobacco  monopoly.  The  bonds  will  be  issued  in  series,  the  amount 
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of  each  series  to  he  determined  by  the  Chief  Executive.  Both  the 
principal  and  interest  on  these  bonds  will  he  payable  in  London  or 
New  York.  The  bonds  shall  not  he  issued  for  less  than  90  per  cent  of 
their  nominal  value,  or  with  an  interest  above  7  per  cent  a  year,  with 
accumulative  amortization  of  not  more  than  1  per  cent  annually. 
These  bonds  will  he  e.xempt  from  all  ta.xes.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan 
will  he  used,  amon^  other  things,  for  purchasini;  a  site  to  establish  a 
cifiar  and  cipirette  factory  and  buying  the  necessary  machinery  for 
e(|uip|)ing  the  factory,  h»r  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  for 
carrying  on  sanitation  and  irrigation  works  already  commenced. 

L’HLGUAY 

(iROWTH  IN  POSTAL  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS. — The  rise  of  postal  savings 
deposits  to  r)0(),()()()  pesos  was  reported  during  May  by  officials  in 
ciiarge  of  the  department.  Organized  by  a  law  of  PYbruary  27,  1919, 
the  postal  savings  department  began  its  operations  on  duly  1,  1920. 
.\fter  five  years  of  precarious  existence  its  deposits  amounted  to  hut 
1:10,000  pesos,  nevertheless  during  1920,  under  a  different  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  department  enjoyed  greater  prosperity,  and  on  May  14, 
1927,  its  l)ooks  showed  deposits  amounting  to  550,000  pesos.  This 
sum  represents  the  savings  of  some  25,000  depositors,  of  whom  18,000 
are  children. 


BRAZIL 


International  C'ommission  of  A.merican  flruisTs. — On  April 
18,  1927,  the  International  (’ommission  of  American  durists  opened  its 
sessions  in  the  Senate  Building  in  Kio  de  daneirt),  many  distinguished 
guests  f)eing  present  to  hear  the  addresses  of  the  Brazilian  and  foreign 
delegates. 

DO.MINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Amendments  to  the  ('onstitution. — On  April  28  the  Senate 
approved,  at  its  first  reading,  a  f)ill  requiring  amendments  to  articles 
70,  78,  104,  and  105  of  tlie  (Constitution  of  the  Republic,  and  on 
.Vpril  30  this  hill,  with  some  changes,  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  A  revisory  committee  was  appointed  and  a  project  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  for  discussion. 
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MEXICO 

UiHTH  HE(iisTi{ATio\  TO  BE  EXKOucED. —  III  Older  to  improve  the 
statistieid  data  of  the  (loveniment,  the  Department  of  National 
Statistics  is  nndertakin*;  a  eampaijrn  of  birth  resist  rat  ion,  a  lejjal 
reipiirement  which  has  not  been  strictly  enforced.  This  movement 
is  the  result  of  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  National 
Statistics  ('onfercnce  held  in  Me.xico  ('ity.  Directors  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  throu«rhout  the  country  will  he  asked  to  aid  in  educatiiifr  the 
public  in  tlie  necessity  for  rcfristerinjr  births. 

XICAHAO  CA 

Delegates  to  Ixtehpaklia.mextakv  (’oxghess. — On  March  30, 
1927,  the  Senate  elected  as  delcfiates  to  attend  the  InterparliamentaiT 
C'on«;ress  in  Paris  the  followin'!  members:  Don  Leo|)oldo  Salazar, 
Don  Santiafr'i  C'allejas,  and  Don  Clrefiorio  C'uadra,  and  appropriated 
9,000  cordobas  for  the  exiienses  of  the  dele>ration.  The  C’hamber 
of  Deputies  elected  as  its  representatives  to  the  same  conjiress 
Dr.  David  Stadtha«!en,  Don  C'esar  I^asos,  Dr.  (lustavo  Manzanares, 
Don  Francisco  Arfriiello,  and  Don  .1.  Aufiusto  hdores  Z. 

exited  states 

Ixteuxatioxal  Kadioteleguaph  ('oxfebexce. —  An  Interna¬ 
tional  Kadiotele<rraph  (''inference  will  asstunble  in  Washinjiton  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1927,  under  the  auspic(‘s  of  the  Dejiartment  of  State.  More 
than  oO  foi'Mfrn  <rovernments  are  expeett'd  to  iiarticijiate  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  will  be  the  fii’st  convened  since  the  London  confeiTiice 
of  1912.  The  obj(‘ct  is  t'l  draft  an  international  treaty  to  which  the 
various  ‘rovernments  can  ailhere  in  relation  to  their  communications 
systems.  The  proposals  of  the  partici|)atin^  frovernments  will  be 
compil(‘d  before  the  meetin<!s  into  a  larjie  volume,  so  that. d(*h‘{!at<‘s 
will  have  an  o|)portimity  to  study  them  jirior  to  the  sessions. 

Pax  Amehk'ax  ('ommissiox  ox  the  Si.mplikicatiox  axd  Staxd- 
audizatiox  ok  ('oxsi  LAB  Pkocedi  be.-  Pui’suant  to  a  r(‘solution  of 
the  Third  Pan  American  ('ommercial  ('onfrress,  which  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  May,  the  <!overnin‘>:  board  of  the  Pan  American  Fnion 
has  convok(‘d  a  meetiu'!  of  the  Pan  American  C'«immission  on  the 
Simplification  and  Standardization  of  ('onsular  Procialure,  the  oiien- 
inf!  date  of  which  has  been  lix(*d  as  October  10,  1927. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


K(  TADOH 

Pax  Amkhicax  Postal  ('oxvkxtiox.  -  By  virtue  of  decree  Xo.  41  , 
|)ul)lishe(l  in  the  Retjistro  Oficidl  of  March  2!),  1927,  the  Kcinulorean 
(lovernment  approved  the  principal  conventit)n  of  the  Pan  American 
Postal  rnion,  the  final  j)rotocol,  and  the  rejiulation  of  execution,  and 
also  the  parcel  post  agreement  sisrned  in  Mexico  C'ity  on  Xovemher 
9,  1929.  These  a§rreeinents  are  effective  from  July  1,  1927. 

VKXKZIKLA 

Tnivkhsal  Postal  (’oxvkxtioxs. — Decrees  ratifyin<i,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  rniversal  Postal  ('onvention  and  the  rejrulations  for 
its  execution,  the  Parcels  Post  Agreement,  and  the  regulations  for  its 
execution,  and  Paragra|)h  XII  of  the  Final  Protocol  of  the  Universal 
Postal  ('onvention,  all  of  which  were  signed  in  Stockholm  in  1924, 
were  |)ul)lished  in  the  (iaceta  OficidI  of  Venezuela  for  March  2(S,  1927. 
The  Hi’s!  and  second  were  signed  by  President  (lomez  on  July  23, 
192.'),  and  the  third  on  June  2S,  1929. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
,andEDUCATION, 


AKGKXTl.VA 

('oxcuKss  OK  National  History. — The  Second  C'ongress  of  Na¬ 
tional  History  organized  hv  the  American  Academy  of  History  met 
in  Jujuy  «*n  Aj)ril  17,  1927.  Over  SO  papers  were  presented  hy  the 
79  deh'gates. 

Italian  krokkssor  to  lkctirk  in  lniveksitiks. —  Professor 
Farinelli  of  the  University  of  Turin,  Italy,  who  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Brazilian  universities  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Siio  Paulo  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  last  Ai)ril  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  later  in  the  uni- 
veisities  of  La  Plata  and  ('ordoha.  Professor  Farinelli,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  contem|)orary  writers  on  the  cultural 
effects  of  Latin  and  (lermanic  romanticism  in  the  development  of 
human  thought,  and  who  was  for  a  time  at  the  Univeisity  of  Inns¬ 
bruck,  believes  in  cultivating  friendly  cultural  relations  with  all 
nations  to  eliminate  any  tendency  to  war. 
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BRAZIL 

New  member  of  Brazilian  Academy. — On  April  20,  1927,  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  held  a  hrilliant  session  attended  by 
the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  and  pei’sonages  in  oilicial  life  and 
the  social  world  for  the  admittance  of  Dr.  Olegario  Mariano,  a 
distinguished  poet  as  a  new  memher  of  the  Academy. 

Education  Conference.  -The  Brazilian  Association  of  Education 
decided  in  a  recent  session  to  call  the  first  annual  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Conference  for  September,  1927,  to  he  held  in  the  city  of  Kecife. 
The  program  will  include  the  following  main  topics:  (1)  National 
unity;  (2)  unification  of  primary  standards  of  education;  (3)  estab¬ 
lishment  of  normal  schools;  and  (4)  the  organization  of  national 
sections. 

chile 

Course  for  mentally  deficient  children. — The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  signed  a  decree  on  May  13  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  special  courses  for  mentally  deficient  children.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  group  of  professors  of  the  Concepcion  Normal 
School  have  offered  their  services  for  this  purpose,  the  principal  of 
that  school  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  special  course  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children  which  will  operate  in  connection  with  the 
practice  school  annexed  to  the  normal  school  above  mentioned. 

Catholic  University  of  Chile. — This  institution,  located  in  San¬ 
tiago,  at  present  comprises  six  faculties,  three  institutes,  and  five 
academies;  the  courses  number  30!),  and  the  enrollment  is  over  2,000 
students.  The  “Isabel  ('aces  de  Brown’’  Foundation  will  open  in 
Valparaiso  next  year  that  is  to  say,  192S.  The  latter  will  he  legally 
and  academically  connected  with  the  C'atholic  University  through 
its  schools  of  industrial  arts  and  of  commerce  and  also  its  special 
courses.  A  splendid  edifice  has  been  constructed  to  house  this 
institution,  costing  approximately  $4,000,000. 

Important  changes  in  school  organization. — April  and  May 
issues  of  El  Mercurlo  of  Santiago  give  an  account  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  by  presidential  decree  in  the  organization  of  public 
instruction.  The  chief  educational  ofiicial  will  he  the  superintendent 
of  public  education,  aided  by  eight  hoards,  as  follows:  University, 
normal,  .secondary,  primary,  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  artistic  education.  These  hoanls,  each  under  the  jiresidency  of 
a  director  general,  are  coni|>osed  of  the  directoi’s  of  the  princi|>al 
schools  of  that  class,  school  supi'rvisors,  and  representatives  elected 
hy  the  teaching  profession  and  by  educational,  industrial,  and  other 
bodies.  The  special  scho<*ls  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  pass  to  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 
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S(*nie  changes  are  made  in  the  schools  composing  the  University  of 
('Idle,  principally  in  the  introduction  of  advanced  liberal  arts  courses. 

Dr.  Knrique  Molina,  principal  of  the  Boys’  Secondary  School  at 
C’oncepcion  and  president  of  the  private  University  of  Concepcion, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  public  education. 

COLOMBIA 

Sti'dents’  house  in  Pauls. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Health  is  to  receive  a  credit  of  30,000  pesos  for  the  construction 
of  a  house  for  Colombian  students  in  Paris  as  a  result  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  French  commission  in  charge  of  establishing  the  University 
City  in  the  French  capital,  {(hurtesy  oj  the  Legation  of  Colombia  in 
Washington.) 

Scholarships. — The  Military  School  of  Bogota  has  established 
two  scholarships  for  each  of  the  departments  of  the  Republic.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  he  20  to  25  years  of  age,  physically  sound,  have  passed  the 
third  year  of  academic  studies  or  have  bachelors’  or  normal  graduates’ 
di|)lomas. 

The  Assembly  of  Cundinamarca  has  established  15  scholarships 
for  hoarding  pupils  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind — four  for  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Bogota  and  one  for  each  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
department.  The  same  hill  appropriated  4,000  pesos  for  teaching 
(‘(juiiiment  for  the  institute,  which  is  located  in  Bogota.  {Courtesy 
of  the  Legation  of  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

COSTA  RICA 

In.struction  in  printino. — According  to  recent  reports,  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  complete  printing  shop,  including  two  medium-sized 
printing  presses  and  a  supply  of  type,  has  arrived  and  been  installed 
in  the  Salesian  school  in  San  dose,  where  apprenticeship  courses  will 
he  established  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Visit  of  ('olombian  students.  -On  May  0,  1927,  5  teachers  and 
19  students  from  the  (iimnasio  Moderno,  a  secondary  school  of 
Bogota,  ('olomhia,  arrived  in  San  dose  for  a  brief  visit  to  that  city 
during  their  tour  of  the  country.  They  were  received  very  enthusi¬ 
astically  and  while  there  Dr.  .Vgustln  Nieto  Caballero,  principal  of 
the  school  and  a  noted  educator,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  number 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  pedagogic  interest. 

Free  course  in  domestic  science. — The  organization  of  a  free 
course  in  domestic  s<-ience  to  he  given  in  San  dost*  was  recently  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Si>cretary  of  Kducation  and  four  young  women  chosen  to 
form  the  teaching  iiei-sonnel. 

CUBA 

School  statistics. — The  National  Statistical  ('ommission  in  a 
recent  report  gave  some  interesting  figures  reganling  the  numher  of 
pupils  registennl  and  gradiiattHl  from  the  si.x  provincial  institutes  of 
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tho  Kopiil)li(‘  (liiriti^  tlio  acH<l(Mnic  year  lU2r)~2l).  Accord in<r  to  this 
report,  tlic  total  nuiiihcr  of  rcfrist  rat  ions  was  of  which  (),2h4 

were  in  tlie  Province  (»f  Ilahana,  2,7(i4  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
Kio,  2,7S4  in  the  Province  of  Santa  (Mara,  1 ,441>  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente,  S()2  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  and  41()  in  the  l^rovince 
of  ('ainajruey.  (Iradnates  niiinheriHl  1)2(>,  ilahana  havinjr  the  largest 
nmnher — 457.  During  the  five-year  period  from  1921  to  11)21), 
2,509  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  four  different  coni’ses  of  the  Ilahana 
vocational  school. 

As  for  the  primary  schools  of  the  Kepnhlic,  the  Secretary  of  Pnhlic 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  pnhlished  a  report  on  the  attendance  in 
both  the  private  and  |)ul)lic  elementary  schools  during  the  year  1925- 
20,  stating  that  the  enrollment  for  that  school  year  e.xceeded  that  for 
any  previous  |>eriod,  the  nmnher  having  reacln'd  4MM,2()()  i)nj)ils, 
while  the  total  numher  of  classrooms  throughout  the  Kei)uhlie  was 
7,M.M().  (('oiirtesij  of  the  ('uhnu  Kmhossy  in  WoKlilnyton.) 

School  notes. — A  law  of  April  IS  |)rovides  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  school  of  home  making,  which  has  for  its  object  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  ('uhan  women  scientific,  artistic,  and  practical  instruc¬ 
tion,  which,  in  addition  to  furnishing  a  general  (‘ultural  education, 
will  pre|)are  women  to  meet  the  problems  of  home  life  ami  those  of 
motherhood  and  the  various  ty|)es  of  occu|>ation  peculiar  to  their 
se.\. 

The  f«)llowing  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  course  of  study  for 
secondary  schools:  ('uhan  geogra|)hy,  ('uhan  history,  princi|)les  of 
agriculture,  principles  of  political  economy,  and  statistics.  M'wo 
coui’ses  have  been  achled  to  the  curricnlum  of  the  school  of  education 
of  the  National  rniversity,  as  follows;  (a)  ('n'neral  geography,  one 
year;  ('uhan  geogra|)hy,  one  year;  (h)  introduction  to  tin*  history 
of  S|)anish  colonization  in  the  new  world  and  history  of  ('uha,  two 
years.  All  county  sc1h)oI  insp(*ctors  will  In*  re(|uin'd  to  take  these 
two  courses,  which  will  also  he  re(|uir(‘d  for  the  doctorate  in  education 
and  in  h'tters.  M'he  study  of  the  history  of  ('uha  will  he  re(|uir<Hl 
also  in  the  s<*hool  of  law. 

M'he  estahlishment  of  upper  primary  schools  of  a  vocational  nature 
has  been  authoriz(*d  for  all  juirts  of  the  Republic. 

('ourses  in  physical  <*ducation,  with  hygienic  e.xercises  of  military 
character,  will  he  introdu(‘<‘d  into  all  the  secomhiry  schools  of  ths 
Republic.  A  couiNc  in  physical  education  will  also  he  given  in  the 
.National  rniversity. 

ECUADOU 

New  teach eks’  association. — A  grouj)  of  teacheis  of  the  city 
of  Sangoh|ul  has  organiz(*d  a  society  under  the  name  of  the  “I.,os 
('hillos  M'(*a<*h(*rs’  Association,”  whose  purpose  it  is  to  foster  all 
moveim'iits  for  the  d(*V(*lopment  and  adaptation  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  methods  tending  toward  the  im|)rovement  of  instru(‘tion  in 
rural  schools. 
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Cr.VTKM.VL.V 

IxsTurcTiox  BY  i  sK  OF  MOTiox  iMCTi-HEs. — The  Minister  of  Puhlio 
Kdueation  recently  pureluised  a  nuniher  of  educational  films  on 
industrial,  scientific,  and  j;eo{rra|)hieal  subjects  and  hejran  their 
use  in  the  schools  of  the  capital  durin<r  A|)ril. 

System  fob  te.vohixc  illitebates.-  Aceordin"  to  the  Dlnrlo  de 
( 'mi ro- America  of  March  25),  1927,  a  competition  to  find  an  adefjuate 
system  for  teachinjr  adults  was  recently  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mariano  (lalve/  lejral  society  of  Que/.altenan^o.  The  conditions 
of  the  contest  specified  that  the  contestants  submit  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  simple,  easily  applied  method  whereby  illiterate  persons  of 
averafie  intellijienee  could  he  successfully  taujrht  to  read  and  write 
a  certain  number  of  common  words  within  a  month. 

HAITI 

IxnrsTBiAL  SCHOOL.  At  the  opening;  ceremony  of  the  (lonaives 
Industrial  School  on  Ajiril  4,  the  building  was  officially  turned  over 
to  the  agricultural  service  by  the  public  works  service.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  at  this  school  during  the  first  month  was  loti,  which  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  great  interest  in  this  type  of  education.  The  curriculum 
of  this  school  includes  practically  the  same  subjects  as  the  industrial 
school  at  Port  au  Prince.  Workshops  have  been  eipiiiiiied  for  eight 
ditrerent  types  of  industrial  training.  Indications  are  that  the 
enrollment  will  soon  surpass  the  capacity  of  the  buildings. 

Of  the  1)0  students  registered  at  the  central  school  00  are  following 
the  regular  fii-st-year  course  in  agriculture  and  :f0  the  s|)ecial  peda¬ 
gogic  coui’se  in  industrial  education.  The  latter  couise  includes 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  cahinetmaking,  car|)entry,  forge  and  sheet- 
iiietal  work,  automobile  repairing,  rural-school  shopwork,  and 
ilrafting.  (/iiilleiln  of  the  Finauvial  Adrlser-deneral  lieceirer.) 

HOXDl’BAS 

Lihbaby  IX  (’oMAYAciTELA.  Maiiv  peiNoiis  have  recently  made 
donations  of  hooks  to  the  duan  Kamdn  Molina  Library  of  ('omaya- 
giiela,  among  others  Dr.  ('arlos  Alberto  I’cles,  whose  gift  included 
works  on  literature,  art,  and  modern  history  by  celebrated  American, 
French,  S|)anish,  and  Italian  authors. 

('oMAYACVELA  XKiiiT  siMiooL.  Oil  April  4,  1927,  the  Manuel  E. 
Sosa  Evening  School  for  adults  was  opened  in  ('omayagiiela,  the 
ceremony  being  attended  by  the  director  general  of  jirimary  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

MEXICO 

New  cxivebsity  techxk'al  cocbses. —  In  May,  1927,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  I’niversity  of  Mexico  resolved  to  establish  new  technical 
courses  in  professional  (‘ducation.  They  are  engineering  as  applied  to 
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petroleum,  a  five-year  eourse,  and  the  chemistry  of  petroleum,  a  three- 
year  course,  which  will  he  given  hv  the  school  of  engineering  and  the 
school  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  respectively.  This  addition  has 
been  made  due  to  the  fact  that  lack  of  training  has  prevented  Me.xi- 
cans  from  holding  many  technical  positions  in  the  oil  industries  where 
there  is  great  need  of  professional  men  in  the  refineries  and  factories 
producing  by-products,  as  well  as  on  the  oil  fields. 

Univeu.sity  summer  school. — The  summer  courses  given  in  the 
University  of  Mexico  in  Mexico  City  began  on  duly  7  and  continue 
until  August  20,  1927,  covering  Spanish  conversation,  grammar,  com¬ 
position,  Spanish  literature,  Spanish  drama,  (Vrvantes  and  the 
(lolden  .\ge,  the  Spanish  novel  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  the  Mexican  novel,  llispanic-American  literature,  Mexican 
literature,  history,  art,  and  other  subjects. 

OrOGENHEIM  TRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  WON  BY  MEXICAN. — Dr.  SamUcl 
Sandoval  Vallarta  has  won  a  travel-study  scholai’ship  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  carried  out  for  the  award  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Cluggen- 
heini  Foundation  created  in  1925  by  Mr.  Simon  (lUggenheim  and  his 
wife  in  memory  of  their  son.  By  this  annual  competition,  artists, 
writei-s,  and  students  are  selected,  the  winners  receiving  $2,500  for 
a  year’s  Kuropean  study.  Doctor  Sandoval  Vallarta,  one  of  (id  prize 
winners,  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  Schrodinger  mechanical  waves  and 
the  Einstein  theory,  on  which  subjects  he  will  continue  his  studies 
in  Europe.  He  is  professor  of  physics  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Mothers’  clubs. — Mothers’  clubs  have  been  organized  in  the 
schools  of  the  Federal  District  for  the  im|)rovement  of  the  social, 
cultural,  and  ec<*nomic  status  of  their  members.  These  <‘luhs  will 
function  independently  of  the  jiarents’  associations  and  will  not  have 
the  eilucational  aspect  of  the  latter. 

School  attendance. — The  (‘nrollnumt  in  the  (lovernment  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  Mexico  ('ity  during  1927  totals  4,354  stmlents,  the 
distribution  being  as  follows;  S03  in  school  .No.  1;  2,13S  in  s<-hool 
No.  2;  505  in  school  No.  3;  577  in  school  No.  4;  and  331  in  school 
No.  5. 

NICARAGI’A 

Benito  .Iuarez  Library. — The  Benito  duarez  Library  of  Leon 
was  reopened  on  March  22,  1927,  after  being  closed  on  December 
22,  1926.  From  dune  20,  1926,  to  the  time  of  closing,  814  books, 
papers,  magazines,  and  other  publications  were  used  by  readers. 
During  the  interval  when  the  library  was  closed  the  librarian  con¬ 
cluded  the  cataloguing  of  the  1 ,089  works  in  the  collection,  which  has 
since  been  increased  by  16  volumes  from  tbe  Minister  of  State  of 
Spain  and  several  from  other  countries. 
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PAUAGIAY 

School  exrollmkxt  axd  expexoitcues. — In  liis  messafie  to 
('onjrrpss  on  April  1,  1927,  President  Ayala  stated  that; 

A  total  of  93,;134  pupils  are  at  j)reseiit  enrolled  in  the  sehools  of  Paraguay. 
The  expenditures  for  this  braneh  of  the  publie  .service  during  192t>-27  have  been 
fixed  at  :10,398,994  i)aper  pesos,  or  an  increase  of  18, .504, 5:14  paper  pesos  over 
the  amount  expendetl  during  the  year  1924-25. 

Pedagogical  m.agazixe.— ‘The  first  copies  of  a  pedagogical 
magazine,  Lo  Xuera  Euxenauza,  edited  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  made  their  appearance  during  March. 

Additioxs  to  likhaky. — According  to  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  national  library  for  the  past  year  as  quoted  from  the  message 
of  the  President  at  the  opening  session  of  Congress  by  El  Dlario, 
Asuncion,  of  April  12,  1927,  the  hooks  given  by  Argentina  and 
Cruguay,  numbering  478  and  471,  res|)ectively,  formed  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  contribution  made  to  the  library  collection  during 
the  year. 

PEiir 

VocATioxAL  TKAixiXG  SCHOOL. — Last  April  a  vocational  training 
scho(*l  for  women  was  opened  in  Barranco,  a  short  distance  from 
Lima.  This  school  was  founded  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  society 
‘‘ Femenil  Provida"  and  with  the  support  of  the  (lovernment. 

CHCGCAY 

Kexamixi;  of  schools. —  It  was  stated  by  the  jiress  during  April 
that  in  a  recent  session  the  hoard  of  |)rimary  and  normal  school 
instruction  in  Montevideo  had  authorized  the  renaming  of  two  city 
scluads  in  honor  (*f  ('uha  and  Spain,  respectively.  The  formal  act 
in  homage  of  the  latter  country  was  celebrated  on  May  2,  1927, 
the  Spanish  national  holiday,  while  that  of  the  rededication  of  the 
school  for  ('uha  took  place  on  May  20,  1927,  the  anniversary  of 
(’uhan  independence. 

New  ixdcsthial  cocuse. — Cooperative  courses  to  he  given  in 
class  and  industrial  witrkshops,  the  first  of  their  kind  in  Cruguay, 
were  recently  organized  in  ('armelo.  Department  of  (’olonia. 

Imi’kovemexts  IX  iXDi’STKiAL  SCHOOL. — According  to  hi  Manana, 
Montevideo,  of  April  10,  lf)27,  an  agrimiltural  course  s|)ecializing 
in  dairying  will  he  inaugurated  in  the  industrial  school  at  Rocha,  a 
inodcrnly  e(|uippcd  annex  being  added  for  the  purpose. 

('oXGKEss  OK  SECOXDAUY  EDCCATiox. — Announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  First  Pan  American  C'ongress  of  Secondary  Education, 
to  he  held  at  Piriapolis,  a  seaside  resort,  .lanuary  14-20,  1928,  which 
will  he  the  summer  season  in  Cruguay.  While  the  Congress  is 
being  organized  by  the  Cruguayan  .Association  of  Sectuidary  School 
.51.S7.5 — 27 — Hull.  7 - 7 
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Teachers,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  otiicials 
have  promised  their  assistance.  The  congress  will  consider  the 
problems  of  secondary  education  in  both  cultural  and  vocational 
aspects,  and  will  also  discuss  the  best  means  of  fostering  Pan  .Vmerican 
peace  and  friendship. 

VKXKZCELA 

Venezpelax  bpildixc  at  the  r.MVEKsiTv  OF  Pakks. — Informa¬ 
tion  has  recently  been  received  that  the  Venezuelan  (lovernment  has 
appropriated  400,000  bolivars  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Marcelino  liertheiot,  noted  French  scientist,  in  Paris, 
where  a  suitable  building  will  be  erected  at  the  University  City  for  the 
use  of  Venezuelan  students,  and  a  school  of  chemistry  established. 

•VcgiTisiTioN  OF  MICROSCOPIC  CAMERA. — .Vccordiiig  to  El  Vulreixal 
of  .Vpril,  (1,  1927,  the  dean  of  the  Central  University  in  ('aracas  has 
acipiired  an  “epidioscope”  microscopic  camera,  for  use  in  the  classes 
of  normal  histology,  bacteriology,  parasitology,  and  pathoiogi(>ai 
anatomy,  where  it  will  prove  a  valuable  asset. 

Report  of  National  Library  for  first  ycARTER  of  1927. — 
During  tbe  first  (piarter  of  the  present  year,  1927,  a  total  of  9,0.">9 
persons  visited  the  National  Library  for  reading  and  consultation, 
making  use  of  7,r)();i  volumes.  According  to  the  lioletiu  de  hi  BihllotfCd 
Xaclottal,  the  largest  number  of  readers,  .'>,1.'):!  persons,  consulted 
literary  works,  while  the  ne.xt  largest  number,  2.:iS(>,  was  composiMl 
of  |)ersons  reading  periodicals. 


NTcht  work  in  bakeries  prohibited. — On  .V|)ril  17,  1927,  the 
national  law  prohibiting  night  work  in  bakiuies  went  into  effect 
throughout  tin*  Provinci*  of  Buenos  ,\iri‘s.  The  regulations  issued 
by  the  I)e|)artm(‘nt  of  Labor  give  certain  cases  in  which  exci'ptioii 
is  made  to  the  ruh*,  such  as  emergencies  in  hospitals,  asylums,  schools, 
etc.;  exce|)tional  d(*crease  in  tin*  prodiU’tion  due  to  force  inajeiire: 
accid(*nts  to  the  machinery  pn'venting  day  work;  or  cases  of  national 
or  provincial  emergencies. 

BRAZIL 

.VssOCIATIOX  OF  Co.MMERCIAL  K.MPLOVEES. — Tlic  Association  of 
( 'ommercial  Kmjiloyees  in  Rio  de  damuro  n*|)orfs  the  following  service^ 
nuidered  by  the  association  clinic  for  members  during  March; 
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1,799  patients  were  fjiven  medical  advice;  of  these  109  were  out¬ 
patients.  The  eases  of  skin  diseases  treated  numbered  273;  of 
nervous  diseases,  29;  the  eye  cases,  342;  nose  and  throat  patients, 
4()r);  and  surreal  cases  treated,  677.  Fifty-eijjht  operations  were 
performed,  288  laboratory  tests  made,  and  3,215  injections  and  5,612 
treatments  of  various  kinds  j;iven.  In  the  dental  clinic  2,131 
patients  were  cared  for. 

CHILE 

('ONOHESS  OK  PRIVATE  EMPLOYEES. — This  ctuifircss  luct  ill  San¬ 
tiago  from  April  15-17.  Delegates  were  present  from  practically 
all  tlie  employees’  committees  in  the  country.  Particular  attention 
was  given  to  discussing  amendments  to  the  private  employees’  law. 
Resolutions  relating  to  amendments  to  this  law  were  presented  to 
the  (lovernment  for  consideration  by  a  special  commission  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  .Vnother  point  which  was  given  special  attention 
was  the  incompatibility  of  e.xecutive  positions  in  this  organization, 
with  such  offices  as  members  of  ('ongress,  municipal  employees, 
chiefs  of  political  partitas,  and  similar  posts. 

Labor  coxc.ress. — On  April  15  a  labor  congress  met  in  Santiago. 
The  chairman  of  the  congress,  Sr.  liernardo  Quiroga,  in  his  opening 
speech  made  reference  to  the  splendid  work  accomplished  since  the 
meeting  of  the  last  congress  in  April,  1926.  Some  of  the  subjects 
discussed  and  pro[)osals  made  at  the  session  of  April  15  were  the 
following:  Kconomic  and  social  (juestions;  educational  subjects; 
ap|)lication  of  social  laws  and  their  reforms;  questions  of  national 
colonization;  subjects  relating  to  the  official  organ  and  propaganda 
(»f  the  congress;  appointment  of  a  special  (“ommission  to  prepare 
for  a  fiatin  American  conventiim. 

MEXICO 

Vera  (’rcz  Labor  (’oxiiiiEss.—  On  April  25,  1927,  the  First  ('on¬ 
gress  of  fjabor  Organizations  of  the  State  of  Vera  ('ruz  opened 
under  the  presidency  of  Ricardo  Trevino. 

1  xvE.sTiCATiox  OK  EKKECTs  OK  CHILI)  LABOR. — The  (loverument 
of  tin*  Federal  District  of  Mexico  recently  undertook  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  effects  of  labor  upon  the  children  who  come  before  the 
children’s  court.  The  investigators  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  effect  of  labor  upon  children  is  a  noticeable  physical  inferior¬ 
ity  and  abnormal  th'velopmeiit  of  the  brain  tending  toward  delin- 
(|uency.  commission  has  been  appointed  to  visit  establishments 
employing  children,  to  report  on  cases  of  child  labor,  and  see  that 
fines  are  imposed  on  enqiloyers  who  force  children  to  work  over¬ 
time.  Hygienic  working  conditions  are  also  to  be  demanded  for 
chihlren. 


AHCKXTINA 


Horsixc. — The  National  C'oinmission  on  Cheap  Housing  opiMted 
registration  May  1  to  applieants  for  30  low-prieed  dwellings  in  the 
(luillermo  Kawson  ward  of  Buenos  Aires.  An  applieant  upon 
registering  must  present  an  identification  eertifieate  or  inarriagf 
certificate  if  he  is  married,  and  a  certificate  from  his  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  specifying  his  salary  or  wage,  as  well  as  similar  documents 
for  memhers  of  his  family  who  are  working. 

An  exhibition  of  the  model  cheap  houses  to  he  built  in  the  city  of 
Rosario,  Province  of  Sante  Fe,  aroused  much  interest.  The  minia¬ 
ture  houses,  of  three  types  of  one  and  two  story  dwellings,  were 
accompanied  by  plans  showing  the  arrangements  of  rooms  and  jdans 
of  the  city  showing  where  these  new  sections  of  2,()()()  cheap  houses 
were  to  he  located.  The  Municipal  I^oan  Bank  of  Rosario  has 
received  many  inquiries  from  pei-sons  interested  in  owning  their  own 
homes,  due  to  the  high  rents  and  the  requirements  made  of  tenants 
by  landlords  who,  in  some  eases,  were  renting  insanitary  rooms. 

lloMK  FOH  ixci'HABLKs  AXi)  c'ox VALEscKXTs. — The  municipality 
of  Buenos  Aires  on  .\|)ril  23,  1927,  opened  a  home  f<tr  chronic  invalids 
and  for  convalescents  at  Itu/.aingo,  a  short  distance  from  the  capital 
city.  The  hospital,  which  isecpiipped  to  care  for  1,200  patients,  cost 
about  3,000,000  pesos,  derived  from  the  municipal  loan  of  1923  and 
from  private  gifts.  It  has  10  sections  located  on  grounds  comprising 
39  hectares  ( hectare  equals  2.47  acres). 

BOLIVIA 

('hild  welkahe. — The  Child  Welfare  Society  of  La  Paz,  after 
considering  various  important  projects  prepared  by  the  First  National 
('ongress  of  (^hild  Welfare,  held  in  La  Paz  August  23-30,  192'), 
has  resolved  to  establish  several  consulting  centers  in  dilferent  parts 
of  the  city.  These  centers  will  he  under  the  direction  of  prominent 
specialists  in  children’s  diseases  who  have  offered  their  services. 
Milk  stations  will  also  he  opened  in  connection  with  the  consulting 
centers  in  accordance  with  the  funds  available.  At  these  consulting 
centers  school  children  will  he  examined  for  traces  of  tuberculosis, 
and  the  necessary  precautions  taken  if  signs  of  this  disease  are  found. 
During  the  present  year  the  (’hild  Welfare  Society  will  also  establish 
in  the  schools  a  free  lunch  service  for  needy  children. 
s3() 
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Red  Cross. — Tho  inunicipal  council  of  La  Paz  has  jjrantcd  an 
annual  subsidy  of  4,000  bolivianos  to  the  Bolivian  Red  Cross  to 
cover  the  e.xpense  of  establishiiifr  and  maintaining  in  that  city  two 
Red  ('ross  centers  for  night  service,  for  the  special  use  of  needy 
persons. 

BRAZIL 

Children’s  dental  service. — Thanks  to  the  patriotic  initiative 
of  the  Central  Brazilian  Association  of  Surgeon  Dentists  the  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  possesses  a  fine  building  devoted  to  the  children’s 
dental  service  where  a  corps  of  100  dentists  care  for  over  1,200 
children  a  month.  This  service  celebrated  its  second  annivei’sary  on 
April  21,  1927. 

Antitcberci  losis  work. — During  March,  1927,  LoOli  patients 
were  e.xamined  in  the  dispensaries  of  the  tuberculosis  prophyla.xis 
service  of  the  National  Health  Department.  Of  those  examined  570 
were  found  to  he  tubercular.  During  March  4,862  patients  received 
medical  assistance  and  11,196  medical  prescriptions.  Ten  beds  were 
furnished  as  well  as  750  ((uarts  of  disinfectant,  and  702  publications 
on  hygiene  were  distributed.  Of  the  1,346  specimens  of  sputum 
examined,  365  were  found  to  be  positive;  145  injections  were  given; 
463  X-ray  pictures  were  taken,  and  375  extractions  of  teeth  made. 

Association  of  Commercial  Emi’loyees. — See  page  832. 

CHILE 

('linic  for  observation  of  CHILDREN. — All  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  in  child  welfare  has  been  started  in  Santiago  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  mental  hygiene  clinic,  and  an  ol)ser\-ation  section  recently 
inaugurated  in  the  reform  school  for  minors  in  that  capital.  This 
new  section  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hugo  Lea  Plaza;  Sr.  Luis 
Tirapegui,  director  of  the  experimental  psychological  laboratoiy  of 
the  Pedagogical  Institute,  and  Sr.  Mario  Inostrosa,  director  of  the 
reform  school. 

COLOMBIA 

Missio.n  for  penal  REFOR.M. — The  Italian  penal  mission  engaged 
by  the  Colombian  (lovernment  arrived  in  April  in  Bogota  to  under¬ 
take  the  study  and  reform  of  penal  measures  and  prisons.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  mission  is  to  study  the  present  methods  in  use  and  the 
causes  of  delinquency,  and  will  prepare  for  Congress  special  legislation 
on  delinquent  children,  as  well  as  regulations  for  the  exercise  of 
certain  professions  and  the  use  of  arms.  The  second  member  is  to 
study  penitentiary  reform,  inspect  the  prisons  beginning  with  those  of 
Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Medellin,  and  institute  the  proper 
changes.  The  third  member  of  the  mission  will  undertake  plans  for 
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the  establishment  of  penal  colonies.  The  Goverinent  has  appointed  a 
lawyer  and  a  physician  as  aids  to  the  mission. 

COSTA  RICA 

Red  C'ross  films. —  It  was  annonneed  in  the  DUir'to  de  CosUt 
Rica,  San  Jose,  of  .\pnl  28,  1927,  that  within  a  short  time  the  C'osta 
Rican  Red  C’ross  would  receive  a  luimher  of  educational  motion- 
pietiire  films  fnun  Paris.  The  films  emhraee  such  subjects  as  sanitary 
propaganda  ajjainst  infectious  diseases,  the  pixiper  care  of  the  teeth, 
and  other  similar  topics  relatiiifi  to  public  and  private  hygiene,  and 
will  he  shown  the  public  free  of  charge  by  the  various  Red  (’ross 
units  or,  where  (‘onditions  permit,  by  the  school  authorities. 

CCBA 

Sti’dy  of  caxcer. — The  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Public 
('harities  has  under  consuleration  plans  for  the  estahlishment  of 
four  national  institutes  for  the  sidentific  study  of  cancer,  and  for  the 
care  of  cancer  patients.  These  institutions  will  he  located  in  the 
jirovinces  of  Santiago  de  C'uha,  Santa  Clara,  Mataii/.as,  and  Ilahana. 
(('ourtesy  of  the  ('uhnn  Rinhaxuy  in  Waxhiiiyton )■ 

Welfare  meascres. — .Vt  a  meeting  in  Hahana  of  the  National 
Boaixl  of  Health,  Dr.  Lopez  del  Valle  read  an  e.xtensive  report  on 
eugenic  measures  adopted  in  other  I'ountries,  and  in  concluding  made 
the  following  recommendations  for  the  realization  of  a  eugenic  move¬ 
ment  in  C'uha:  campaign  to  have  school  children  taught  eugenics 

and  the  proper  care  of  infants,  and  lectures  on  these  subjects  in 
factories  and  work  shops;  and  the  iinxlical  examination  of  all  persons 
contemplating  matrimony,  those  suffering  fixun  venereal  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  epilepsy  or  other  nervous  dis<‘ases  to  refrain  from  mar¬ 
riage.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  nuxlical  examination  for  all  classes 
the  creation  of  a  free  service  for  this  purpose  is  suggested  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  local  hoards  of  health. 

ECI'ADOR 

l..Ei*ER  hospital. —  On  April  20  last  the  new  lepiu-  hospital  located 
near  the  town  of  (luapolo  was  formally  inaugurated.  This  asylum 
has  l>(*en  under  construction  since  1!>21  by  the  Ihtard  of  Public 
Health,  and  com|)rises  four  pavilions  entirely  imh'ptuident  of  each 
other.  The  center  building  contains  living  (|uartei's  for  the  sisters 
of  charity  in  charge  of  the  patients,  the  other  pavilions  com|>rising 
the  administration  oflices  and  wards  for  men  and  women  patients, 
res|)(‘ctively.  Kach  patient  has  a  separate  room  with  sanitaiy 
(‘({uipment.  .\rrangements  hav<‘  also  hei*n  made  to  care  for  entire 
families  in  case  of  n(*c<*ssity.  The  const ru<’t ion  of  this  hospital  cost 
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approxiinati'ly  :ir»8,ri07.7l>  sucres.  A  few  days  followinjr  the  in- 
aufruration  of  the  new  hospital  the  84  lepers  from  the  old  buildin*;  at 
I’ifo  were  transferred  there.  The  old  hospital  at  Pifo  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

OrATE.\IALA 

X-RAY  Etji  iPMKN'T  FOR  HOSPITAL. — Complete  X-iay  equipment  has 
l)een  ac<|uired  for  the  (leneral  Hospital  of  Quezaltenanjro  and  will 
he  installed  as  soon  as  the  repaiis  which  the  hospital  has  been  under- 
•Titin*;  are  completed.  The  present  improvements  will  make  the 
h(*spital  one  (tf  the  best  eiiuipped  in  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  those  at  Quirijrna  and  (iuatemala  City. 

HONDCRAS 


Free  milk  statio.n  and  baby  clinic. — Since  October  12,  192"), 
when  the  free  milk  station  and  hahy  clinic  opened  in  Te}?ucif;alpa  as 
a  section  of  the  department  of  child  hyfiiene  under  the  General 
Bureau  of  Health,  it  has  functioned  without  interruption,  aided  by 
a  committee  of  women  with  whose  help  it  has  cared  refiularly  for  an 
avera<re  of  7")  children. 

Free  examinations  by  health  authorities. — The  General 
Bureau  of  Health  is  making  free  blood  tests  and  other  examinations 
for  malaria,  intestinal  parasites,  and  venereal  diseases  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  laboratory  in  Tejiucipilpa.  The  {jeneral  public  is  now  learninjr 
to  take  advantajie  of  this  service,  whereby  the  Government  is  striving; 
to  iinjirove  the  health  «*f  the  .Nation. 

MEXICO 

Mothers’  day. — On  May  10,  1927,  Mexi<-o  celebrated  mothei-s’ 
day  with  special  exercises  in  the  schools,  which  included  music, 
addresses,  ami  recitations  eni|)hasi/.in^  the  si<rniticance  of  the  day 
devoted  to  tin*  expressi»»n  of  {jratitude  to  motherhood. 

Tarahumara  Indian  breaks  world  running  record. — dose 
Torres,  a  24-year-old  Tarahumara  Indian,  member  of  a  team  of  the 
famous  tribe  of  Mexican  runners,  on  April  2:i,  1927,  broke  the  world 
«listance  running  record  by  making  the  run  frmn  Kansas  City  to 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  a  distance  of  ol  miles,  in  (5  hours,  4")  minutes,  and 
41  seconds.  Tpon  their  return  to  Mexico  the  Tarahumara  runnei-s 
were  «rreeted  with  ‘frcuit  enthusiasm. 

NICARAGUA 


XlCARAGUAN  WOMAN  CONSUL  IN  I’nITED  StATES. - Accordill"  tO 

press  reports  the  well-kimwn  N’icarafiuan  poetess.  Aura  Rostrand,  in 
private  life  Senora  dona  Maria  de  lharra,  has  been  appointed  Nica¬ 
raguan  (‘onsul  in  l)etr«»it,  f(*r  which  destination  she  was  expected  to 
leave  on  April  l.o,  1927. 
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PAKAGCAY 

Provision  of  cniforms  for  prisoners. — Tlip  task  of  providinjr 
suitable  uniforms  for  those  incarcerated  in  the  public  prison  of 
Asuncion  was  recently  undertaken  by  the  Women’s  Prison  Aid 
Society  of  that  city,  an  organization  which  has  also  done  praise¬ 
worthy  work  in  the  Women’s  Prison  and  the  (lood  Shepherd  Home, 
and  introduced  instruction  in  carpentry,  weaviii};,  and  shoemakin*? 
into  the  Coniuneros  Street  Prison. 

Lectcres  on  hygiene. — It  was  announced  in  El  IJIario,  Asuncion, 
of  April  6,  1927,  that  a  series  of  lectures  planned  especially  for  labor¬ 
ers  on  hyfjiene  and  the  prophylaxis  of  common  diseases  would  he 
{riven  as  a  univei’sity  extension  course  by  the  Medical  Students' 
Association  of  Asuncion. 

Modernization  of  hospital  eqcipment. — With  the  recent 
installation  of  two  modernly  equipped  operatin{r  rooms  and  the 
improvement  of  kitchen  facilities,  the  National  Hospital  in  Asuncion 
has  reached  a  dejrree  of  efficiency  never  before  realized  by  this 
institution. 

PERT 

I’sE  AND  SALE  OF  DREGS. — The  prefect  of  Lima  recently  published 
a  re{rulation  whereby  the  police  authorities  are  authorized  to  detain 
all  peiYsons  addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotic  dru{rs,  irrespective  of  their 
social  position.  Also  every  means  shall  he  taken  to  discover  and 
apprehend  persons  en{ra{red  in  illicit  sellin{r  <>f  narcotic  dru{rs. 

Sanitation  in  mixi.ng  districts. — Dr.  F^nrique  Portal  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  proceed  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  studyin{>:  conditions  re{;ardin{;  sanitation  in  the 
mines  of  various  European  nations  and  to  prepare  a  report  on  this 
subject  for  the  (lovernment  on  his  return  to  Peru. 

SALVADOR 

Day  ncrsery. — The  statutes  of  the  Women’s  Day  Nui’sery  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Salvador  were  approved  on  March  17,  1927.  This 
association  is  to  maintain  a  day  nui-serv  f«>r  children  up  to  7  yeai^s  of 
ajie,  carin{;  for  them  in  all  ways  durin{<;  the  absence  of  their  mothers 
at  work,  ('hildren  sulferin*;  from  conta{rious  diseases  are  to  he  sent 
to  hospitals,  imitheis  are  to  he  {jiven  instruction  in  the  jiroper  care 
and  feedin{'  of  babies,  and  efforts  are  to  he  made  to  have  le{;islation 
enacted  on  subjects  of  |)aternity,  child  welfare,  and  child  labor. 
The  day  nursery  in  San  Salvador  has  been  open  for  some  time,  hut 
under  the  present  incorporation  its  scope  is  widened. 

Red  Cross  officers. — At  a  ineetin{r  of  the  Red  (’ross  in  Sail 
Salvador  on  March  27,  1927,  the  followin{j  hoard  of  directors  was 
elected:  President,  Dr.  .1.  Max  Olano;  vice  president.  Dr.  .\ndre' 
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Hang:;  treasurer,  Don  .lose  Antonio  Rivera;  seeretary,  Don  Nicolas 
Leiva;  second  secretary.  Dr.  Cesar  V.  Miranda:  second  treasurer, 
Don  Lisandro  Lopez;  ineinhei’s,  Dr.  Carlos  Munoz  Barillas,  Dr. 
fluan  Francisco  Paredes;  and  trustee,  Dr.  Felipe  Clara. 

Ttberculosis  saxatoripm. — In  a  recent  visit  of  inspection  Dr. 
(luill^n  Rivas,  Lender  Secretary  of  Charity  and  Health,  said  that  a 
sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients  was  urjjently  needed  and  would 
soon  be  open  for  service  to  those  who  are  curable. 


URUOrAY 

Opexixg  of  XErROLOiiicAL  INSTITUTE. — The  official  opening  of 
the  neurological  institute  and  clinical  neurological  coui’ses,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  which  was  authorized  by  a  legislative  decree  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  took  place  on  May  5,  1927.  This  institute  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Montevideo  aiul  will  function  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Anuu’ico  Ricaldoni. 

Medical  .mission  to  France  and  Ger.many. — In  accord  with  a 
decree  of  March  24,  1927,  Dr.  .loaipiin  Caldeiro  has  been  appointed 
medical  commissioner  to  Kurope,  where  he  will  undertake  a  detailed 
study  of  the  methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  France 
and  Germany. 

Mortality  r.ate. —  Figures  taken  from  the  lioletiii  OjicUil  of  the 
rruguayan  Medical  Association  show  the  appn).\imate  number  of 
deaths  in  rruguay  during  192(i  to  have  been  17,828.  Computed 
against  the  population  of  appro.ximately  1,(598, ()()(),  a  mortality  rate 
of  10. .5  per  cent  is  revealed.  During  1925  there  were  19,332  deaths 
in  a  population  of  1  ,().59,()()0,  the  mortality  rate  for  that  year  being 
11.(55  per  cent.  In  192(5,  4,025  deaths  occurred  among  children  less 
than  1  year  of  age  and  958  among  children  between  1  and  2  yeai^s 
of  age. 

Hospital. — On  April  24,  1927,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Gallinal- 
Heber  S(>aside  Hospital  near  Montevideo  was  laid  amid  due  cere¬ 
mony.  Planned  to  care  for  children  in  the  early  stages  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  predisposed  to  the  disease,  as  well  as  surgical  tubercular 
cases,  this  seaside  hospital  will  do  much  toward  the  prophyla.xis  of 
that  disease  in  I’ruguay. 

National  Public  Welfare  ('ongress. —  Indicative  of  the  scope 
of  subjects  which  will  be  considered  at  the  National  Public  Welfare 
('ongress  to  be  held  in  Montevideo  in  Septend)er  is  the  list  of  sections 
announced,  as  follows:  (1)  (Questions  of  surgery  and  general  med¬ 
icine;  (2)  protection  of  infancy;  (3)  hospital  architecture  and  hy¬ 
giene;  (4)  standardization  of  hospitals;  (5)  juridical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  subjects;  ((5)  obstetrics;  (7)  odontology. 
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VEXEZl'ELA 

Medical  mission. —  Followiiifr  an  order  of  President  (ounez,  Drs. 
IVdro  del  Corral  and  Pedr<»  Manuel  Iturbe  were  eomniissioned  l)v 
the  Ciovernment  to  pursue  courses  in  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Malaria  at  Koine. 

Vital  .statistics. — The  followiiijr  figures,  taken  from  the  (iaetta 
OJicUiJ  of  April  IH,  20,  21,  and  22,  1927,  are  a  suminarv  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  Venezuela  for  the  year  1920: 

Ht'/torl  on  riliil  xialistirs  (or  Ihr  //r«r  l!>J*! 


Marriages . .  17.  .S:{4 

Births _ t*l.  (>4s 

Deaths .  titi.  0t>2 

XuiiiIht  of  (HTsoiis  cnteriiiK  eouiitrv _ 21.  072 

XuiiiIkt  of  |H*rsons  leaving  roiiiitry . . .  10.  o'y'2 

Mure  births  than  deaths . 2.5.  iy'tiS 

More  iHTsons  eiiteriiift  than  leaviiiK . .  .  H.  120 

Increase  of  (aipulation  diirinic  1020 . :t0,  070 


AKCEXTIXA 

Auoextixe  folk  sonos. — Sehora  Ana  S.  de  ('ahrera,  a  young 
Argentine  guitarrist  and  singer  of  f»*lk  songs,  has  been  very  enthu¬ 
siastically  received  in  Spain,  where  she  has  been  making  a  concert 
tour.  S<*nora  de  ('abrera  ineludes  in  her  program  Argentine  dances 
which  in  many  cases  she  found  similar,  as  were  the  songs,  to  S|)anish 
dances  and  songs.  She  will  go  to  Vienna  next  year  to  attend  the 
('ongress  of  Popular  Art  to  be  held  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

KKAZIL 

Kt’v  Baukosa  Mcsecm. — On  April  4,  1927,  the  President  gave 
authorization  to  establish  a  museum  in  the  home  of  Kuy  Barbosa, 
late  eminent  Brazilian  jurist  and  statesman  (»f  international  re|)ute. 
His  library,  his  writings,  and  other  property  will  be  iiref-erved  in  his 
former  home  in  Kio  de  daneiro,  now  the  projierty  of  the  (lovernment 
as  a  memorial  to  a  great  man  of  whom  Brazil  may  be  justly  proud. 
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rOLOM  HI  A 

Dkath  of  Kx-Pkesidkxt  P'idel  Si'akkz. — Kx-PresidtMit  don  Marco 
Fidel  Suarez  died  in  Bo<;ota  on  April  3,  1927,  after  a  severe  illness, 
leavin*;  a  sorrowing;  country  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
(listiiifrnished  citizens.  .\t  his  funeral,  held  with  presidential  honors, 
orators  told  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  native  land,  his  renown  as 
a  master  of  the  Spanish  lan^ua^e  as  evinced  in  his  many  writing's, 
his  earnest  convictions,  his  profound  knowledjre  of  the  life  of  the 
S|)anish  American  countries,  and  his  personal  attributes. 

COSTA  KICA 

Mi  sk'iax  hoxokei). —  Information  has  been  received  that  a  hymn 
written  by  Alejandro  Monestel,  a  ('osta  Rican  musician  of  recog¬ 
nized  ability,  was  one  of  the  12  awarded  |)rizes  in  a  recent  compe¬ 
tition  held  under  the  auspices  of  an  American  publishing  house  in 
which  more  than  900  compositions  had  bten  submitted. 


Divoiu’K  STATISTIC’S. — Some  interc'sting  figures  have  been  pub- 
lislu'd  by  the  National  Statistical  C'ommission  relating  to  the  number 
of  divorce's  in  the  Province's  of  llabana  and  Pinar  del  Kfo  since  1918, 
the  year  in  which  the  divore’e  law  was  promulgated,  to  December  31, 
192").  During  that  perieid  1,230  petitions  for  divorce  were  filed  in 
the  Province  of  llabana,  of  whiedi  1,027  were  granted,  making  a 
percentage  of  30.10  divorc’c's  for  every  1,000  marriages,  and  2.09 
divorce's  for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Provine*e  of  Pinar  del 
Kfo,  e)f  the  S3  petitions  fiU'd,  78  were  granted,  thus  making  7.97 
divorce's  for  every  1,000  marriages,  and  1.35  divorces  for  every  1,000 
inhabitants  in  that  Province,  {('niirtesy  of  the  ('iihaii  Kinhaxsy  in 
Washintitini.) 

eJt'ATEMALA 


(It'ii)E  TO  (Ii’ATE.MALA. — The  Bi’LLETix  wislu's  to  take  this  eippor- 
tunity  to  acknowh'dge  gratefully  the  receipt  of  an  article  calh'd 
A  Tourist  (iuide  to  (iuatemaUi ,  written  by  Sr.  Don  Alberto  Ibarra  M. 
of  the  International  Railways  tif  (Vntral  .Vmerica.  Senor  Ibarra 
has  already  made  himself  known  to  the  readei’s  of  the  Bi’lletix 
by  his  ably  written  and  intere'sting  article.  Inter nationol  Raihmys 
('oin/Miiijf  of  ('entrul  America,  which  ap|)ear('d  in  its  issue  of  danuary, 
1927.  The  pre'sent  work,  which  is  to  be  placc'd  at  the  disposal  of 
the  |)ublic  in  the  ('olumbiis  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
I’nion,  will  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  those  who  are  planning  to 
make  a  trip  t*)  that  country  and  de'sire  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  the  Ix'st  manner  of  exploring  its  many  treasure  house's,  as 
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well  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  had  not  previously 
contemplated  the  trip. 

Openiiifr  his  work  with  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  national 
hifihways  and  railways,  Senor  Ibarra  says: 

One  <»f  the  thing.s  which  impress  tlie  traveler  on  his  arrival  in  Ciuatemala  is 
its  K()o<l  means  of  eommimieation  which,  as  in  other  pn)gressive  countries  of 
the  world,  are  responsible  for  its  Rreat  development  in  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  the  arts. 

The  author  then  discusses  the  means  of  approach  to  the  capital, 
and  of  the  climate  and  seasons  says; 

The  country  may  Ix'  divided  into  a  hot  zone,  extending  from  sea  level  to  (50(1 
meters  (meter  ecpials  :}.2S  fc*et),  with  an  average  temperature  of  23  to  27°  V. 
(from  73  to  H()°  F.);  a  tem|x*rate  zone,  altitude  from  GOO  to  1,800  meters,  with  an 
average  temix'rature  of  from  17  to  23°  C.  (from  (53  to  73°  F.);  a  cold  zone,  altitude 
from  1,800  to  3,250  meters,  averagj*  temperature  from  10  to  17°  C.  (50  to  63°  F.); 
and  lastly  a  frigid  zone,  with  an  altitude  from  3,250  to  4,310  meters  (summit  of 
Tajumilco)  and  average  temperature  less  than  10°  C.  (less  than  .50°  F.). 

There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  Republic — the  dry  and  the  rainy — which 
have  come  to  lx*  called  summer  and  winter  in  ('entral  .\merica,  the  former  from 
November  to  .\pril,  and  the  latter  from  May  to  ()etotx‘r,  with  variations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  zones. 

Then  pass  in  quick  review  helon*  the  reader  points  of  inteiTst 
to  h(*  seen  on  side  trips,  rich  lands  devoted  to  banana  plantations, 
and  priceless  Indian  relics: 

In  various  places  throughout  the  country  tlu're  exist  ruins  of  prehistoric  Indian 
cities,  some  of  them  indicating  the  great  power  gained  by  the  i)rimitive  races  of 
the  .\merican  continent.  .\nd  the  most  notable  of  the.st'  ruins  are  Tikal,  Menchc 
(Timantit),  Piedras  Negras,  Tukan  and  Tayasal  (.\ntigua  Flores),  in  Peten; 
those  of  Quirigua  anti  (.^hapidco,  and  the  d<‘partment  of  Izabal,  on  the  right  and 
left  banks  of  the  river  Motagua.  and  on  th<“  .\tlantic  coast,  res|x*ctively. 

The  writer  closes  with  a  detaihxl  description  of  places  of  particular 
inten'st  in  (luateinala  ('ity,  and  <rives  the  railway  fare  to  other 
priticipal  citit's  of  the  country. 

.MEXICO 

(’elebhatio.x  of  Kiktii  of  May.-  An  imposing  celebration  of  the 
Fifth  of  May,  the  anniversary  ttf  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  was  held 
in  the  frreat  stadium  in  Mexico  (’ity.  .\thletic  events,  mass  drills 
by  the  school  children,  choral  sonars,  interpretive  {;roup  dancing,  and 
native  dances  were  parts  of  the  lestival,  which  was  attemh'd  by  the 
Pr(‘sident  and  many  other  officials. 

PANAMA 

Tkihcte  toC'cha. — The  m(mici|)al  cmmcil  of  Panama  (’ity  planned 
to  erect  busts  of  Marti  and  Maceo,  heroes  of  (’(d)a’s  independence, 
in  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  annivc'rsary  of  (’uhan  emanci|)ation 
(May  20,  1027)  as  a  fjesture  of  friendship  in  r(‘<-o<;nition  of  the  services 
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irndered  to  Panama  hv  two  distinguished  ('uhans,  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay, 
who  first  propounded  the  theory  that  yellow  fever  was  transmitted 
by  a  moscpiito,  and  Dr.  Antonio  S.  Bustamante,  memher  of  the 
Commission  on  Lejrislation  which  fjave  Panama  its  statutes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Avenida  Sejiunda  of  Panama  City  is  to  he  renamed  Avenida 
de  (^uha. 

PEKT 

Moving-pictuke  STi’Dio. — An  Italian  movinfi-picture  director  vis¬ 
ited  Lima  recently  for  the  purpose  of  making?  plans  to  open  a  movinf;;- 
picture  studio  in  that  capital  in  order  to  produce  films  of  a  national 
character. 

Presentation  of  gold  medal  to  President  Legi  ia.^ — On  April 
(),  in  the  presidential  palace  of  Lima  a  {rold  medal  was  presented  to 
President  Le^ufa  hy  the  provincial  council  of  Puno  in  recofrnition  of 
the  support  pven  hy  His  E.xcellency  toward  the  completion  of  impor¬ 
tant  public  works  which  have  contributed  larfjely  to  the  development 
of  that  department. 

rurGiAY 

Archaeological  expedition. —  It  was  announced  on  April  24, 1927, 
that  the  Crufiuayan  members  of  the  Arfientine-Cruguayan  scientific 
delcfration  had  returned  to  Montevideo  after  bavin*;  satisfactorily 
conchuled  paleontological,  geological,  and  archaeological  investiga¬ 
tions  near  New  Palmyra,  Cruguay.  Later  an  extensive  study  of  the 
fossil  deposits  of  the  Kfo  Negro  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Chancas  Indians  in  the  Vizcaino  and  Naranjo  islands  will  he 
undertaken  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  forming  an  interesting  and 
valuable  anthro|)ological  museum  from  the  remains  of  this  section. 

venezcela 

(’ELEBRATION  of  the  SEsgriCENTE.NNIAL  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  HeNRV 
('lav.  .Vn  outstanding  feature  in  the  celebration  by  Venezuela  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  ('lay, 
eiuinent  North  American  statesman  and  friend  of  Latin  American 
independence,  was  a  dinner  given  in  (’aracas  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Dolge 
to  signalize  the  organization  of  the  Venezuelan  committee  of  the 
Fan  American  Society  of  the  I’nited  States.  Following  the  ilinner 
reverent  homage  was  paid  the  memory  of  ('lay  by  Dr.  (lil  Fortoul 
and  Mr.  Dolge,  the  former  of  whom  said: 

Aiiiomk  lliosc  bom  in  counlrios  olluT  than  our  own,  connlrifs  of  I’airopo  and 
•Vau'rica,  soino  canu'  to  stmunlr  Iuto,  and  on  falling  van()iiis)u‘d  loft  iis  naiiu's 
immortal  in  the  martvrolony  of  our  nativo  land;  sonu'  romaiiu'd  In-n*  aftor 
triumph,  bocanic  citi/.ons  of  tin*  new  l{cpnl)lic  and  with  thoir  nanu's  luapmatlu'd 
to  Us  tlu>  blood  which  Hows  through  the  veins  and  heart  of  many  of  us.  Others, 
no  less  worthy  al.so  to  lx*  ealleil  liberators,  from  tlu'ir  several  lands  ludped  us  to 
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brt'ak  the  ano-ltmK  cliaiii  that  iHtiind  ii^.  Iielptni  t»>  convert  iis  from  boiidinen  into 
fret'  men,  to  estal)Iisli  oiir  own  liomes,  to  place  in  onr  .standard  colors  repre.senta- 
tive  of  the  races  making  up  tmr  Nation,  to  cover  iis  with  this  banner  in  all  the 
days  of  conflict,  anti  march  ever  in  its  shade  and  its  protectioti  into  the  future 
which  destiny  re.st'rves  for  us.  Of  these  was  Henry  (May. 

Mr.  Doljie  also  outlined  the  purposes  of  the  Pan  American  Stx'iety 
and  the  present  ortranization  of  its  Hi-st  Latin  American  committee 
in  Venezuela,  and  closed  his  address  with  these  si{;nificant  words: 

The  soul  of  Pan  .\mericanism  must  doubtless  Ih'  sought  in  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  intellectual  activities  and  in  a  true  spiritual  com|>enetration  based  on 
the  mutual  .study  <»f  the  resjH'ctive  languages;  Ix'cau.se  when  .\mericans  of  the 
n<»rth  shall  no  longer  recpiire  an  interpreter  in  order  tt)  ctmiprehend  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  .Americans  of  the  south,  then  the  Innir  will  have  .sounded 
in  which  Pan  .\mericanism,  spreading  from  the  Rockies  to  the  .\ndes,  shall  be 
the  torch  and  banner  of  .\merica. 
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SiibjM-t 


VRCKNTIN  \ 

.\iuiii:il  rriMiri  of  comnierce  anil  iinluslries  of  the 
Kosario  ilislriol  for  year 

Ollii'lal  eitinialf  of  ihe  prmliictinn  of  corn,  uirricultnral 
vear  inSi  27 

HKAZII. 

Hcview  of  coniinm-e  ami  imlnslries,  Kspirilo  Sanlo. 

ipiarler  cnile:l  Mar.  ;ll,  11*27. 

Kinanccsof  Kspirilo. -Janlo from  July  1,  lo  Dw.  ;il.  IH2t> 
I'onlracl  for  tiriiliie  over  Kio  OiKe  at  Collalina 
Ifiisliways  in  Tara  consular  ilistrict 

Hills  for  waler  ami  sewer  system  of  Ourinhos.  •■'late 
of  .<i\o  I'aulo. 

Cotton  Krowiiu!  in  the  State  of  Haliia  ilurintc  li*2i> 
lm|Mir|s  into  Hrazil  ilurinR  Ihe  year  I92ii  _ 

Purchase  of  coal  by  Central  of  Hrazil  Kailway 
Keview  of  Hrazilian  commerce  ami  iinluslries  for 
April.  I!r27. 

Kio  lie  Janeiro  finance  ami  commerce  ilurim:  .March. 
IW27. 

I>e<-lare'l  exiiorls  from  Santos  for  .April.  11127 
liniiorts  of  passenger  cars  ami  motor  trucks  into  Hrazil 
ilurini:  lirjii. 

Tobairo  e\l«irts  from  Hahia  iluriiu!  .April.  I'r27 
<  HII.K 

Quarterly  re|Hirt  on  coaimerce  anil  imliistries  of  lipii- 
que.  .March.  11127. 

Keview  of  co-nmerce  ami  iniliLsirms  for  quarter  emleil 
Mar.  III.  I!r27. 

I  llt.DMHI.A 

Keview  of  commerce  ami  iinluslries  Carlaitena  consu¬ 
lar  ilisirici.  for  quarter  emleil  .Mar.  ill.  I!r27. 
Commerce  ainl  iinluslries  of  Harranqiiilla.  quarter 
emle  l  Mar.  :tl,  I!i27. 


Date 


11127 

.Mar.  2H 


May  ID 


Apr.  .A 

Apr.  II 
Apr  i;i 
Apr.  22 

ilo 


Mav  10 
May  II 


ill) 


I'O 

.May  IS 
May  -20 


Apr.  IS 
Apr.  20 

.Apr.  2.A 
Apr.  20 


COSTA  RICA 

UevieAA  of  commerce  ami  imliistries  of  Port  l.iiimn.  Apr.  12 
quarter  emleil  .Mar.  :tl.  I!r27. 

April  report  on  commerce  ami  iinluslries  May  10 

(  t  B  .A 

Proiliiclioii  of  cocao  in  Cuba,  lirj.'i  20  Apr.  .10 

lleiieqiieii  filar  imliistry  Provinir  of  .Malanz.as.  for  .May  2 
Ihe  year  I!r20 

Keview  of  iummeri'i'  ainl  iinluslries  of  Cuba  for  April,  Mav  i:< 
11*27 

ileiierol  Ir.nle  information.  Atililla  May  21 

IMIAIIMI  AS  HKI'I  III.IC 

Ooiiiiiiieaii  I ioAeriinietil  revenues  ill  .March,  Iir27  .Apr.  '20 

Kecislration  of  motor  vehicles  in  Ihe  Kepiiblic  on  .Apr.  I 
Apr.  I.  I!r27. 

Dominican  siiyMr  proiliietion  ami  siiRar  eA|ioiTs  to  .Mav  I 
Alay  I.  11*27. 

PriNluetioii  of  molasses  ill  Ihe  Kepiiblic  in  11*20  .Ma.v  2 

Iiileriial  leveiiiies  an<l  customs  reciapis  for  iIk'  lirsi  Alay  10 
foiir  months  of  e.ilemlar  year  11*27. 


.Author 


Kolierl  llarmlen.  consul  at  Kosario. 

Tracy  I.ay,  consul  Reneral  at  Hueinis 
.A  ires 


John  AA'.  Kriiiik,  vice  consul  at  Vic¬ 
toria 
Do. 

1)0. 

Kilwaril  C.  iiohleii.  vice  consul  at 
Pani . 

C.  K.  Cameron,  con.siil  at  Sio  Paulo. 

Iiowaril  Donovan,  consul  at  Hahia. 
Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  general  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Kreil  D.  Fisher,  consul  at  .“lantos. 
Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Itoward  Donovan 


liarry  Canipliell.  consul  at  Iqiiiqiie 

(ieorse  D.  liopiier,  consul  at  .Anto- 
faitasla. 


Kdward  H.  Kami,  vireconsiil  in  charge. 
Carl  aiteiia. 

Kdwiti  .1.  Kiiin.  vice  consul  at  Harran- 
ipiilla. 


Thomas  J.  .Maleady,  vice  consul  at 
Port  l.imon. 

Ko  lerick  \\  .  Cnckles,  vii-e  consul  at 
.'Ian  Jose. 


Francis  K.  .■'lewarl.  •■onsiil  at  .^antiaioi 
de  Cuba. 

Ailttiislus  OslerlaK.  viie  consul  at 
Malanz.as. 

Kilward  Callerly.  consul  in  charge  at 
llabaiia 

lloraivJ.  Dickinson,  consul  at  Antilla. 


J 


limes  J.  Murphy, 
llomiiiRo  Citv. 
Do. 


consul  at  ."lanlo 


S47 


Do 

Do 

la-|!alion. 
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HefKirlK  rccvired  to  June 

1.5,  mr. 

— ('(infiitiied 

Suliiec-t  1 

Date 

.kuthor 

,  E(  l  AlM»K 

K(‘vicw  of  (‘oninuTir  anti  industhrs  for  Marrh,  11*27... 

H.MTl 

1M2T 

.\pr.  1.1 

llanilil  1).  Cliini,  consul  in  charge, 
(iiiayaquil. 

Th«‘  sisal  iniliisirv  in  ('a|a‘  liailicn  <lislri<-l . 

Kconomic  and  (*<»mnuTc-ial  summary  for  Haiti. 

'  H<»N[U  HAS 

.\pr.  2s 

May  2« 

Winthrop  K.  .Scolt,  consul  at  Ca|ie 
llailien. 

.Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  at  Port  au 
Prime. 

Keviow  of  coninifrcv  nn<l  inclustrics  of  I’liorto  f'orti-r 
(listrii't,  quarter  eniUnl  Mar.  31,  ltr/7. 

Small  tiemanti  for  automotive  prtH'uets  in  Honduras. . 
Commeriv  and  industries  of  Puerto  Castilla  eonsidar 
distriet  for  tjuarter  ended  .Mar.  31,  lir27. 

Cost  of  living  and  ofTuv  o|ierating  e\|M‘nses . 

.\pr.  27 

Mav  M 
.May  111 

.\pr.  :«l 

Kay  Fox.  consul  at  Puirlo  Cortez. 

Richard  Foril,  consul  at  Tegucigal|ia. 
Winfield  II.  Scolt.  vue  consul  at 
Puerto  Castilla. 

Richard  Ford. 

XM  AKA«.I  A 

.\pril  re|Mirt  on  eommertv  ami  industries,  Corinto 
•listriet. 

f.VN.VMA 

.May  3 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at  Corinto. 

.\pril  re|>ort  on  eommeriv  ami  industries,  and  laritT 
ehanges.  Dr-en-*-  .\ti.  24  tif  .\pr.  a,  lirJT. 

Statistical  information,  supplementing  ".Vnnual  re- 
^  |Mirt,"  dateil  Jan.  2.1,  iSrjT. 

•May  14 

.May  2>> 

II.  1).  Myers.  vUv  consul  at  Panama 
Cilv. 

Do. 

*  SALVAIloH 

The  ev|Mirt  trade  of  Salvador  during  Itrjii  . 

.May  2 

\V.  J.  ('jifTorty,  mnsul  al  San  Salvador. 

VENEZl  EI.A 

.Market  for  .Vmeriean  motor  laiats.  marine  engines, 
and  accessories. 

CotTee  re|H>rt  for  .Maraciiilai  ilislrict,  .\pril.  1H27 

Charges  im|Mis<-<l  u|>on  tankers  csiliing  at  jairts  on  the 
Paragiiana  Peninsula. 

I.iving  costs  and  office  o|ierating  e\|N-nses 
i  <M-neral  information  sheet  for  l.a  tiiiaira 

.May  7 

.May  a 

.May  HI 

.Mav  12 
.May  21 

11.  .M.  Walcott,  consul  at  Caracnis. 

.\lc\amler  K.  Shmn.  consul  al  Mara- 
cailHi. 

Do. 

11  .M  Walcott 

Daniel  J.  Dri.scoll,  viie  consul  at  l.a 
<  iiiaira. 

I 


! 


